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TRAINING FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


yt our last issue we outlined the Government pro- 

posals on “ Training for the Building Industry,” * 
which were issued recently. As was therein explained, 
these proposals have been based upon a Report (now 
issued ¢) which was presented to the Minister after 
preparation by the Education Committee of the Central 
Council of Works and Buildings, set up while Lord 
Reith was still Minister, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Ernest Simon, with Mr. Percy Thomas, P-P.R.1I.B.A., 
as deputy-chairman, and Mr. E. J. Rimmer as secretary. 
A summary of the Report is given on p. 243. From 
the full membership of this Committee and its three 
sub-committees it will be seen that it included well- 
known and representative figures from architectural, 
building, civil engineering, educational and Govern- 
mental circles. It will, therefore, be generally recog- 
nised that the findings of these committees, now avail- 
able in complete detail, should be given the most careful 
consideration by all parties concerned to see that building 
takes its rightful place in the reconstruction of this 
country and, indeed, in a contributory way, of the 
world generally in the restoration of soundly based 
social and industrial conditions after the war. 


It has been well said that this Report should stand 
as a Charter for the industry in this particular set of 
problems, concerning the supply and training of skilled 
labour and in its direction and management. While 
it is not to be expected that all its proposals, or even 
some of its arguments, will find universal acceptance, 
yet by its comprehensive and thorough-going treatment 
of these difficult problems the Report must be accepted 
as the most outstanding statement of its kind in our 
time. Thus it is much more than those worthy and 
often merely sentimental appeals to revive apprentice- 
ship and craftsmanship with which we have become so 
familiar and which have proved so ineffective in the 
long run. In contrast, the problems are linked at once 
and throughout with the major issues of production, 
employment and efficiercy. It is in relation to these 
issues that the problems of training and recruitment 
are to be considered. 


Thus it is claimed that the recruitment and training. 


of the right people at the right time and in the right 
numbers can only be possible if planned in relation to 
a long-term Government policy, with the full co- 
operation of the industry, ‘‘ with jealous care for the 
efficiency of the industry,” and in an endeavour to 
“eliminate the casual form of engagement which was 
formerly the most unsatisfactory characteristic of 
employment in the industry.” These is3ues go to the 
very root of the matter and if the Government, as is 
indicated, is prepared to do its part, then it behoves all 
other parties, both inside and associated with or in- 
terested in the industry, to see that the great oppor- 
tunities so uniquely arid soundly based are not wasted 





* “Training for the Building Industry.” Cmd. 6428. Price 1d. net. 


+ “‘ Report on Training for the Building Industry.” Price 1s. net: H.M.S.O. 


or frittered away in useless divisions and discussions. 
A further claim upon our attention lies in the authori- 
tative and representative character of the committees 
preparing the detailed proposals of the Report, 

One of the major proposals of the Report is that 
there must be careful and adequate co-ordination of all 
the efforts aiming at expanding and improving the 
industry by carefully planned schemes of recruitment 
and training. In this the Report itself offers a model 
worthy of imitation for, in spite of the range and com- 
prehensiveness of its proposals, it would be difficult at 
any point to support a charge of lack of consistency or 
confusion between the different sections. Thus, in 
particular, the normal methods of recruitment into the 
trades by apprenticeship are seen to be related to the 
long-term policy of the industry, while the methods of 
special training to be provided mainly for the ex- 
Service man on demobilisation, are seen to be related 
to the urgent demand for a rapid expansion of the 
industry immediately on the cessation of hostilities. 
A similar relationship is seen in the set of proposals 
to cover the recruitment of young persons and men 
into the supervising and management sections of the 
industry in which, perhaps, in the past, the methods of 
recruitment, training and employment have been even 
more nebulous and ineffective than they have -un- 
fortunately been in the skilled trades. 

The Report goes further, however, in this aspect 
of the problems and makes the major, and possibly 
unique, proposal that a body should be set up upon 
which would devolve the duties of achieving the necessary 
co-ordination between the different schemes and the 
various interested parties. This body is to be known 
as the Building Apprenticeship and Training Council, 
the primary function of which would be “to observe 
and advise on all matters concerning the recruitment, 
education and training of young persons for the industry, 
both for craftsmanship and management.” As to two- 
thirds, the. Council would consist of representatives of 
both employers and operatives, while the remaining 
third would be equally divided between the several 
interested Government Departments, including the 
Scottish Departments and the Building Research Station, 
and the professional institutions more or less interested 
in the work of the industry. 

A most interesting feature of this proposal is that the 
Council would be a more or less independent. body, 
established by the Minister of Works, but provided 
with a grant and an “independent” chairman. Nor 
would the Council itself set up apprenticeship schemes 
or be in any way concerned with direct participation 
in this field. These are striking and important proposals 
and such as should appeal to all who are interested in 
the solution of thé major problems in this field. 

The Education Committee is to be congratulated on 
the production of a very valuable Report and the 
Government on the prompt acceptance of its major 
recommendations. 
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NOTES ano NEWS 


\kley Exhibition in London. 

An exhibition of the prize-winning 
and other outstanding entries in the 
Ilkley Architectural and Town Plan- 
ning Competition is to be held in the 
Building Centre, 23, Maddox-street, 
London, W.1, from March 17 to 27 in- 
clusive. The Exhibition is to be 
opened at 2.45 p.m. on Wednesday, 
March 17, by Mr. Henry Strauss, 
M.P., Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning, and the Chairman will be the 
Earl. of Lytton, K.G., P.C., G.C.8.I. 
The Exhibition will include a fine, 
large model of the site showing the 
winning scheme, a number of draw- 
ings and perspectives by the winner, 
drawings and small perspectives 
selected from the entries of the other 
competitors and a selection of large 
photographs of the site and of the 
lovely Wharfedale scenery. 

German Plans for Amiens and Rouen. 

Prans are being prepared in Ger- 
many, according to an article in the 
“Frankfurter Zeitung ’’ of December 
30-last, ‘quoted by a correspondent, to 
reconstruct the cathedral towns of 
Amieng and Rouen, on the model of 
Carlsruhe. Both Amiens and Rouen 
suffered considerably from shelling 
and bombing during the Battle of 
France in 1940. Plans have now been 
prepared for creating an open square 
in. front of the Cathedral at Amiens 
into which the streets of the newly 
built town will lead in the form of a 
fantail. It is also proposed to build 
an esplanade around the Cathedral 
which will make this architectural 
treasure “‘ easy to be seen in all its 
splendour.’’ Rouen also is to be con- 
structed according to a Carlsruhe plan. 
There is likely to be much criticism of 
any attempt to transform these two 
French towns, which before the war 
contained many survivals of the 
Middle Ages, into the Rococo style of 
the Baden architect Weinbrenner, of 
Carlsruhe. 


West Country Estates for Nation. 

Sir Ricwarp Actanp, M.P. is giving 
some 17,000 acres of his estates in 
Devon and Somerset to the National 
Trust. The largest individual gift ever 
made to the nation, the land consists 
of the Killerton estate in Devon and 
the Holnicote estate in Somerset. In 
addition the National Trust is buying 
1,000 acres of adjoining land. The 
Holnicote estate, which goes down to 
the sea north of Porlock, lies between 
Dunkery Beacon and North Hill. It 
includes the attractive villages of Sel- 
worthy, Allerford, Bossington and 
Luccombe. Killerton estate lies 
around the village of Broadclyst, about 
seven miles north-east of Exeter. 


R.1.B.A. . Prisoner-of-War Scheme. 

We hear from the R.I.B.A. that 
since the inception ‘of their scheme 
three months ago they have already 
sent out well over 3,000 books to 
prisoner-of-war camps in Germany and 
Italy. At present, special consign- 
ments are in preparation for hospital 
camps. There will be books touching 
on the lighter side of building and 
architecture, but the parcels will also 
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contain books of a _ non-technical 
nature, which it is felt in the circum- 
stances will be greatly appreciated by 
convalescing men. Amongst generous 
donors to the scheme are the em- 
ployees of Sir Robert McAlpine’s firm, 
who, not to be outdone by the gift of 
£100 from the head of the firm, have 
collected amongst themselves over 
£600 to be spent on gifts of books for 
their less fortunate comrades in prison 
camps. Mr. R. Coppock, Secretary of 
the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives, is to’ be heartily 
eongratulated on making it possible 
for these large consignments to be 
sent out, thus materially helping to 
stock camp libraries with books cover- 
ing a wide field in the building and 
architectural spheres, 

By the way, if there are any readers 
who have no further use for their copy 
of The Builder, and would like to feel 
that it would be put to excellent use 
by others, they should send their cur- 
rent numbers to Miss M. Bromley, 
e/o R.I.B.A., 66, Portland-place, 
London, W.1. Many copies are wanted 
and are being requested on behalf of 
study grotps in the Royal Air Force 
who have little chance of seeing tech- 
nical magazines of this kind and who 
are anxious to keep in touch with 
modern developments. 


Building: Industry and Controls. 

Mr. H. C. Harzann, President of 
the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, speaking to the Association’s 
No. 1 Area last week, said that he did 
not know to what extent control would 
remain after the war, but he was con- 
vinced that it was in the interests of 
the country that controls of all kinds 
should cease at the earliest possible 
moment so as to permit the industry 
to function normally. There must, 
of course, be licences to enable work 
of an essential character to take 
priority over other work. At the 
moment the industry was subject to 
many controls, and had had so many 
impositions thrust upon it through 
bureaucracy that it was suffering very 
seriously. 
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COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, March 13. 

EceLestoLocicaL Socrery. — Mr. 
Courtenay Radford, F.S.A., on “ The 
Earliest Christian Churches in Rome 
and Italy.” 6, Queen-square, W.C.1. 
2.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF QUANTITY SURVEYORS.— 
London Branch meeting. Caxton Hall, 
Victoria-street,-S.W.1. 2.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF QuANTITY SURVEYORS. 
Second Annual Meeting of North of 
England branch. County Hotel, Carlisle. 
2.30 p.m. 

Monday, March 15. 

Roya Soctety or Arts. Mr. C. H. 
Sparks on “‘ The Modern Power Station 
—The Boiler House.’ John Adam- 
street, W.C.2. 1.45 p.m. 

Tuesday, March 16. 

Tur Hovstne Centre. Miss Kathe 
Liepmann on “ Retail Distribution and 
Town Planning.” 13, Suffolk-street, 
8.W.1. 1.15 p.m. 

Wednesday, March 17. 

R.LB.A. Sir Charles Bressey, C.B., 
on “Communications.” 66, Portland- 
place, W.1. 6 p.m. 

Royat Socrety oF Arts. Mr. W. P. 
Hildred (Director-General of Civil Avia- 
tion) on ‘‘ The Future of Air Transport.” 
John Adam-street, W.C.2. 1.45 p.m. 

CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
Discussion (opened by Mr. E. C. Harris) 
on “‘ Schedule Contracts : are they in the 
best interests of the Building Industry ? ” 
12, Great George Street, S.W.1. 

Thursday, March 18. 

ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND RE- 
GIoNAL Reconstruction. Mr. I. Dryden 
on “District Heating.” 32, Gordon- 
square, W.C.1. 5.30 p.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION ScHOOL 
oF ARCHITECTURE, Opening of Annual 
Exhibition of Students’ Work by Mr. 
W. H. Ansell, P.R.I.B.A. 36, Bedford- 
square, W.C.1. 3.30 p.m. 

Town Puannine Institute. Prof. P. 
Abercrombie on “ Planning for Recon- 
struction — Data Required.” Caxton 
Hall, S.W.1. 2.30 p.m. 

Town anp Country Pianninc As- 
sociation. Mr. H. W. Healy on “ In- 
dustry and Planning.”” Y.W.C.A. Build- 
ing, Gt. Russell-street, W.C.1. 1.15 p.m. 

Friday, March 19. 

ENGLISH JOINERY MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssoctaTion. Luncheon to meet Sir 
William Jowitt, M.P. Claridge’s Hotel, 
W.1. 1lp.m. 

Tue Royat Institution. Sir Alfred 
Egerton on “ Warmth and Comfort In- 
doors.” 21, Albemarle-street, W.1. 


5 p.m. 

Saturday, March 20. 
NationaL GatuEery (“ Rebuilding 
Britain’? Exhibition). Mr. W. H. 


Ansell, P.R.I.B.A., on “ Architecture and 
Planning.” 2.30 p.m. 
From The Builder of 1843 
Saturday, March 11, 1843. Price 3d. 
Ir is said of the late Mr. Telford 


that, having to appear before the 
Duke of York relative to ~ an 
account which that . celebrated 


engineer had presented against the 
department over which his royal 
highness presided, he was addressed 
in these words: ‘‘ Mr. Telford, your 
charge is very high, very high—ten 
guineas a day! Why, it is the pay of 
a field-marshal.”  ‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. 
Telford, ‘‘ that may be true, but your 
royal highness will please bear in 
mind that I am a field-marshal in my 
profession.” 
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WHY WE MUST PLAN 


DR. JULIAN HUXLEY’S TALK AT “ REBUILDING BRITAIN ’’ EXHIBITION 


A sertes of lectures to be given on 
Saturday afternoons in connection with 
the ‘‘ Rebuilding Britain’’ Exhibition at 
the National Gallery commenced on 
March 6 with one by Dr. Julian Huxley, 
who entitled his address ‘‘ Why We Must 
Plan.” Mr. M. Harrtanp THomMas, 
F.R.I.B.A. (Hon. Secretary of the Com- 
mittee that arranged the Exhibition) pre- 
sided. 

Dr. Huxtey said that during the inter- 
war period our architecture had been 
characterised by a series of splits and 
cleavages. There had been the cleavage 
between fine architecture and the mere 
provision of shelter, the cleavage between 
those who believed in tradition and those 
who, looking forward to the future, were 
often branded as revolutionaries by the 
traditionalist, and the cleavage between 
those architects who saw their job as that 
of wrapping a style round a steel frame 
and those who thought entirely in. terms 
of functionalism. Finally, there had been 
the conflict between laissez-faire and 
planning. The result of all these conflicts 
had been architectural disaster. There 
had been no order in our building, but 
he felt sure that the present Exhibition 
would bring a unifying and ordering con- 
cept into it. 


The Sociological Approach. 

The concept around which the Exhibi- 
tion was planned was that of a scientific 
analysis of human needs to be met by 
building and architecture, and of the 
technical means for meeting them. There 
was the evidence of new ideas right 
through the Exhibition in the way the 
sociological viewpoint was approached. 
It was the work of architects trying to 
think out the intellectual concept on which 
they had to work, but we should not get 
cur full measure of order—the new. archi- 
tecture that we wanted—until that archi- 
tecture was the expression of some general 
idea in society at large. Sir Kenneth 
Clark, at the opening of the Exhibition, 
had warned visitors not to be disappointed 
if they found in it rather more scientific 
and technical ideas about housing than 
they expected, and rather less of archi- 
tecture in the customary sense. He had 
gone on to say that a great architecture 
was inevitably the reflection of .a basic 
idea. In the Middle Ages the idea of 
living for the glory of God had produced 
the cathedrals; during the Renaissance 
the idea of a heroic humanism had pro- 
duced palaces and piazzas, while the 
cathedrals had no Gothic aspiration but 
were temples of secular magnificence. Sir 
Kenneth might have added that in the 
nineteenth century, as the result of the 
unrestricted - profit motive, we had an 
architecture that was disordered, indi- 
vidualistic, unplanned, ‘and rather sordid. 
Sir Kenneth had gone on to say that he 
thought the unifying motive idea that 
would be at the bottom of the society of 
the future was the provision of a stan- 
dard of welfare for the common man, and 
that once this idea had seized hold of 


society it would involve the type of plan- - 


ning embodied from the professional 
angle in the present Exhibition. He (Dr. 
Huxley) was in the warmest agreement 
with this expression of opinion and would 
like to extend it to painting, literature, 
and the whole of our national culture. 
But on this platform of material culture 
we must build an equality of opportunity 
for non-material things in the way of 
education, intellectual and esthetic appre- 
ciation, recreation, and so on. 


Need for World-wide Co-operation. 

Then there were international implica- 
tions : unless we were going in for another 
series of wars we must think of ourselves 
as co-operative partners in a world enter- 
prise however embryonic. Looking at 
things from another angle, people were 
beginning to realise that there were tech- 
nical implications. We were passing from 
an age of scarcity to an age of potential 
plenty, when people would insist on using 
science to the full in architecture as in 
everything else. The present Exhibition 
was an important step forward; it might 
be said to provide the embryo out of 
which the new planning system could 
grow; but at present the architecture had 
no style. There was now going on a 
battle between past styles and the func- 
tionalism that was in itself without a 
style. The architecture of the future 
would not be based on this or that style; 
it would be based on functionalism. The 
framework would attach the building 
to the needs it was expected to 
satisfy, and would try to indicate the 
function of that building by modern 
methods and materials, irrespective of 
anything dictated by tradition. But this 
would be only the basis; more would be 
necessary if the building was to become 
architecture. In the Tennessee Valley 
works we had a rare combination of the 
modern engineer, the modern architect 
and the modern planner. The result 
was extraordinarily satisfying. The great 
dams were not only terrific engineering 
works; they were also beautiful works of 
architecture, and so constructed as to 
form an organic part of the landscape. So 
also with the roads. This was real plan- 
ning, in which the wsthetic side had its 
part as well as the engineering. 

In this country also, whereas our con- 
cept of housing had been largely based on 
such human needs as those for shelter, 
space, air and light, we were now begin- 
ning to realise that there were other 
things beyond those, and that the ordi- 
nary human being would not be content 
with the nakedness of pure functionalism. 
He would demand esthetic gratification. 
That we should need to gratify by the 
beauty of architecture as opposed to the 
mere fitness of design, by the colour and 
beauty of furnishings and fittings in the 
house, and by the placing of the house in 
the landscape. It was to be hoped that 
in the near future the R.I.B.A., or some 
other body, would have a similar Exhibi- 
tion on the whole question of good design, 
with colour as well as scientific planning. 


Asthetics and Town Planning. 

In town planning the esthetic considera- 
tion should be kept in mind, In the Exhi- 
bition there were some remarkable pic- 
tures of a Czechoslovakian town so sited 
in the middle of the landscape as to form 
part of it. Many old towns grew out of 
the landscape, but here was _ one 
deliberately planned not to sprawl over 
the landscape but to enhance its beauty. 
There was a need to bring in the artist 
and sculptor to help make buildings more 
beautiful : in America there was legisla- 
tion enforcing the decoration of Federal 
Government buildings, and in Sweden 
similar legislation of a larger scope. One 
result was an extraordinary increase in 
the amount of good art available for the 
people to enjoy. It should not be for- 
gotten that both the individual and the 
nation expressed themselves through the 
arts in ways otherwise impossible, and 
architecture especially seemed to be the 
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commonest vehicle for the social ex- 
pression of national aspirations and pride 
in national achievements. We had to see 
to it that our architecture fulfilled that 
function once again. 

“‘ What we want,’ said Dr. Huxley, 
‘‘is a real architecture with the design 
based on function, on the best scientific 
use of materials, on rational planning, and 
also on gratifying the esthetic emotions— 
an architecture that shall be a true ex- 
pression of the feeling abroad in society 
as a whole. Nor must we forget that 
before this can happen, before we can 
have the basic idea strong enough to be 
the driving force of society, there must 
be a change of heart both in people and 
Government.”’ At the moment in the 
field of architecture, in the broad sense 
from planning down to housing, we had 
curious contradictions. Just after the 
special Ministry of Planning had _ been 
appointed we had the Scottish Hydro 
Electric Bill, which, instead of projecting 
hydro-electricity to an overall plan, set 
it up as a one-sided development. Then 
we had the planning functions as regards 
housing separated from those as regards 
town and country planning in the broader 
sense, whereas it seemed pretty clear that 
on a national basis they should be put in. 
Town . planning functions were in the 
hands of the Ministry of Planning, 
whereas housing was in the hands of the 
Ministry of Health. That Ministry had 
just issued plans for agricultural cottages 
which appeared very much out of date, 
but a authorities were being urged to 
buy sites, survey these and get on with 
the* job of planning houses instead of 
waiting to see what overall plans there 
might be for the nation at large. In addi- 
tion to the Ministries of Health and Plan- 
ning we had Sir William Jowitt’s recon- 
struction secretariat entrusted with other 
functions of planning, so that one never 
knew where the various authorities over- 
lapped, or where the unity or driving force 
was to be. 

‘An urgent step,’’ concluded the 
speaker, ‘‘is for the country to make up 
its mind as to what it wants, and for 
the Government to make up its mind to 
carry out the will of tne people. It must 
implement the recommendations of the 
Uthwatt Report. It must give the 
Ministry of Planning an authority which 
shall be really overruling, and a mandate 
to get on with the plans, and get the local 
authorities to obey them. Unless this is 
done we shall once more drift into a period 
where we do a great deal of building but 
are not likely to develop a real archi- 
tecture.” 


‘ 





Replanning of Merthyr Tydfil. 

Mr. A. Trystan Epwarps, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., has been elected an honor- 
ary member of Merthyr Chamber of 
Trade in recognition of his work in 
connection with the scheme for the 
post-war planning of Merthyr. 


New London Magistrates. 


Ar the Sessions House, Newington, 
last week, Major A. D. S. Rice and 
Mr. W. E. Rice, O.B.E., were sworn 
in as Justices of the Peace for the 
County of London. The new Justices, 
uncle and nephew, are Chairman and 
Deputy-Chairman of Messrs. Rice and 
Son, Ltd., and both are past Presi- 
dents of the London Master Builders’ 
Association. j 

Major A. D. S. Rice will sit at 
Wandsworth County Court, and Mr. 
w. E. Rice’ at. St. Margaret’s, West- 


minster. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are ylad to lish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we not necessaril; 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who wi 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefiy 


as possible. 
Rebuilding Britain. 
To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 


Sir,—Mr. Myerscough - Walker’s 
thoughts and conclusions—tentative 
though they be—challenge the wishful 
thinker. It calls for more optimism 
than many of us can muster (optimis- 
tic as may be our usual set of mind) 
to enable us to believe that someone 
is going to wave a magic wand and 
that thereby Britain will become in 
foreseeable time an _ architectural 
paradise. 

Giants have been mentioned, and there 
are others—Prejudice, Vested Interests, 
Public Complacency, Ignorance, Laissez 
Faire, and worst of all—Compromise. Art 
has been a Cinderella in Britain these last 
hundred years, and the immediate 
prospects of her leaving her chimney- 
corner seem little more encouraging than 
hitherto. 

Fascist and Communist States have im- 
posed large and bold schemes of planning, 
but Britain is unlikely to become either 
the one or the other by present portents. 
Who can go further and be so rash as to 
tell us what type of Governmental set-up, 
what sort of economic ordering, we shall 
have when this war has been finished and 
the mopping-up well in hand? It can, 
however, be predicted with some show of 
confidence that the ‘‘ British Genius for 
Compromise ’* will be a governing element 
in any schemes of rebuilding in town or 
country. Whatever the merits of that 
trait, can it be said to be conducive to the 
production of the best results in artistic 
affairs? Some new Kingsways will be 
created, street-widenings done, and so 
forth, but beyond that—a mirage. 

Are not the hydro-electric scheme for 
the Highlands and Mr. Ernest Brown’s 
instructions to local authorities to purchase 
sites now for housing, straws clearly 
enough evident in the wind and demon- 
strating the absence of a comprehensive 

lan? Has the cart already been put in 
ront of the horse? 

All this is perhaps sombre enough reflec- 
tion for us elderly dreamers (that despised 
class), but one’s sympathies are with the 
younger men who dream dreams, but look 
like having little scope for carrying them 
out or in the shaping of policy. 

Kennetu GuLover [F.R.I.B.A.]. 


The Architect and the Engineer. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 


S1r,—The letter from “‘Probationer” 
which you published some time ago 
has evoked a considerable amount of 
correspondence from which he (and 
other probationers) may find con- 
firmed and substantiated all the 
doubts, fears and suspicions so natur- 
ally referred to by the far-seeing and 
evidently businesslike ‘‘Probationer.”’ 

To the principle enunciated ‘‘ That a 
civil engineer be in charge of a purely civil 
engineering project whereon are employed 
civil engineers as assistants, and that an 
architect be in charge of a purely archi- 
tectural project whereon are employed 
architects as assistants,’’ has emerged a 
series of protests from A.C.E.s, a C.E., 
as well as B.Sc.s and A.M.I.C.E.s galore. 
These gentlemen desire to manage not 
only their own affairs and professions, but 
also the affairs and professions of other 
and they appear to be in a 


people, 
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dreadful ‘‘ paddy ’’ that at long last the 
bubble has been pricked, and a _ rusty 
archaic system exposed. (How very busy 
the A.C.E.s and C.E. must be, indeed !) 
No doubt it would admirably suit these 
gentlemen to preserve and to defend a 
system which should have long ago been 
dum overboard weighted with the 
heaviest fire bars. Your readers may have 
observed the ge ha irascibility in the 
replies in which the personal tone has 
been substituted for calm reasoning, long 
and rather rambling innuendoes made in 
the place of logic, and advice as to the 
education of the architect gratuitously 
proffered. It is unfortunate {for them) 
that these gentlemen have blown off so 
much steam, as they call to mind the 
advice of the advocate : ‘‘If you have no 
case, abuse your opponent.’’ ‘Truly, the 
A.M.I.C.E.s should exercise more discre- 
tion, otherwise the advocates may protest 
at being robbed of their prerogative ! 

A number of the replies sent in to you 
by the B.Sc.s, A.M.I.C.E.s are reall 
pathetic and somewhat pitiful to woven 
Almost all deny ‘‘ squealing,’’ yet I seem 
to perceive through the mists of their con- 
fused verbiage the ‘‘ distant dull whinin 
note of fear’’ which almost escap 
me until I read again. Unfortunately, such 
a superabundance of letters reached you on 
this subject that neither time nor your 
valuable paper can be spared for a full 
rejoinder from me; but I ask your indul- 
gence in so far as I may be able slightly 
to react to a few of the inept and some- 
what irrelevant references to the architect. 

According to “Effigy,” B.8c., 
A.M.I.C.E., an ‘‘architect’’ is not an 
architect until he becomes proficient in 
the use of the theodolite. Really! What 
utter: dumbfounding nonsense to come 
from a man of university training! What 
has land surveying to do with an archi- 
tect, who would prefer not to take away 
a job from a iand surveyor? Could 
‘‘ Effigy ’’ define, in detail, in what sense 
an ‘‘ architect ’’ could design a transport 
garage, a church or a cottage merely be- 
cause he has become an adept with the 
theodolite? Some architects do use a 
theodolite, some do not. For myself, I 
question whether much more than 25 per 
cent. of A.M.I.C.E.s could make a plane 
table, or compass, survey or accurately 
plot on a chart or map the true north 
obtained by the employment of a theodolite 
with solar attachment. As to ‘‘ archi- 
tects ’’ not being up to date in respect of 
new materials, prefabricated huts, etc. 
‘*Effigy’s’’ statement is not true, as 
‘* architects’? receive circulars and par- 
ticulars from their respective societies. 
Also, I can report that, in my own experi- 
ence, a B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., did not under- 
stand what constituted ‘‘ plasterers’ 
putty,’’ and that on one job, upon which 
he and I were engaged jointly, he some- 
what surprised me by desiring my informa- 
tion and advice. On yet another occasion 
an A.M.1.C.E.; A.M.IL.M. and C.E, re- 
quested me to check his graphical dia- 
grams and calculations, and I obliged, 
und was pleased to do so in the spirit 
of camaraderie. As to “‘ Effigy’ suggest- 
ing that ‘‘ architects’? could not use a 
tape measure, I would relish hearing this 
assertion repudiated and denied in the 
eloquence of a good old-fashioned builder’s 
navvy ! 

As to the name of Architect, I respect- 
fully refer ‘‘ Effigy,’’ B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., 
to a paper (The Builder, October 9, 1942, 
page 310), read by Mr. F. S. Snow, 
M.I1.C.E., M.LStruct.E., the concluding 
words of which were, ‘‘ and the need for 
a Bill for the registration of engineers 
suggested.”’ It would appear, therefore, 
that in the minds of some engineers is a 
longing for registration so that the NAME 
of Engineer may be hallowed and can take 
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its rightful place in the shape of things 
and of the world to come. - 

In passing, my A.M.I.C.E. respondents 
have sternly rebuked and censured me for 
promanns to draw attention to this pain- 
ul subject by reminding me that ‘‘ there 
is @ war on.’ I propose that a similar 
reminder from them be passed on to the 
gentleman named above, who hag gone so 
extremely far as ‘‘ to suggest ’’ a measure 
which at sang. last may benefit engineers, 
and perhaps the country at large, and that 
they lodge similar protests with the 
Government in regard to the various plans 
for social security, the New Britain, and 
so on, ad lib. bove all, I exhort the 
A.M.1.C.E.s to be consistent. 

I do not doubt that architects have great 
admiration for such structures as the Forth 
and Sydney Harbour bridges, etc., and 
profound respect for the intellectual capa- 
cities which rendered such giant structures 
a living reality, but does ‘‘ Effigy,’’ with 
all the other A.M.I.C.E.s, realise that the 
experience of architects was acquired in 
the case of the latter bridge, and is he 
aware that architects thought out some of 
the features in respect. of those ‘‘ living 
moving structures ’’—those mighty ships 
“‘ Aquitania,” ‘Queen Mary” and 
‘* Orion,’’ to quote merely a few? 

I infer, still more recently, from yet 
another A.M.I.C.E., etc., who has joined 
in in this very free dog fight, that ‘‘ En- 
gineers should be engineers, and architects 
should be architects and engineers.’’ I 
do not know whether I should be amused 
with or gratified by this ingenuous and 


perhaps unintentional tribute to the archi- ° 


tect’s ‘‘ superiority complex,’’ and wonder 
if light is at last dawning upon the ‘‘ in- 
feriority complex ’’ of engineers. It is 
strange. We are blessed with civil, 
mechanical, electrical, structural, heating 
and ventilating, locomotive, municipal and 
county, marine, automobile and radio 
engineering institutions, and the architect 
is expected by the A.M.I.C.E.s to be pro- 
ficient not only as an architect but also 
as an engineer—the equal in engineering 
to the full members of at least three of the 
above institutions! The latest correspon- 
dent, of the A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.M.&C.E. 
calibre, could have his mind refreshed by 
reference to a number of illustrations which 
appeared in The Builder. The illustrations 
were of @ large public building erected in 
London. An M.I.C.E., M.I.M.&C.E., etc., 
was the borough engineer, a humble 
L.R.I.B.A. was the mere assistant, and a 
practising firm of engineers were the con- 
sulting engineers responsible for this 
building. A question arises in my mind. 
Now really, who should have been the 
“engineer,” the L.R.I.B.A. or the 
M.I.C.E.? May I intrude by remarking 
that a few years ago I waded through the 
list of the names of the full members as 
given in the Year Book of one engineering 
institution and what a revelation I had! 
Approximately 25 per cent. of the full 
members sat for and passed their own 
qualifying examination in engineering. 
What guarantee have we in regard to the 
remaining 75 per cent. ? 

One day, ‘‘ Effigy,” B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., 
may conceivably be allowed to style him- 
self a ‘‘ Chartered and Registered Civil 
Engineer,’ and when his proposed Bill is 
brought before Parliament it is possible, 
indeed, highly probable, that “ archi- 
tects ”? will not offer that opposition and 
antagonism to his Bill that his profession 
accorded our Bill. It is even possible, 
though most unlikely, that I, as a mere 
“ architect,’? may have a seat on his Regis- 
tration Council ! ba heron i Effigy . “a 
my application to be registered as 4 
ys Ae I am curious! When did 
A.M.I.C.E.s come to use the high-sounding 
and. aristocratic word ‘‘ chartered ’’? 
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Before architects, if my memory serves me 
kindly—but A.M.I.C.E.s lag behind us in 
the use of the responsible word ‘‘ regis- 
tered,’’ yet they will follow us in due 
course. 


In conclusion, it is regrettable that so 
much acrimony has wormed its unworthy 
way into this correspondence, and that en- 
gineers have given us so much free advice 
as to the course of study “ architects ”’ 
should have undertaken. I could retort by 
suggesting to engineers a syllabus for them, 
and that in this syllabus there be included 
not only the nature and use of the tape 
measure, of the tacheometer, the dumpy 
level, etc., but also the subject of Engineer- 
ing in all its aspects! To the principle I 
have enunciated, I would add one more, 
which is, that in the case of a large venture 
involving, say, 50 per cent. civil engineer- 
ing work and 50 per cent. architectural 
work, the supervising men should be one 
a civil engineer and one an architect, and 
there need not be the slightest reason why 
there could not be smooth working, 
friendly co-operation and mutual respect 
for each, man to man, and for each other’s 
separate profession. I have the greatest 
respect and admiration for the civil en- 
gineering profession, and if my regard for 
civil engineers is nowhere so high, the 
cause may be found in most of the letters 
sent to you over the initials A.M.I.C.E. I 
suspect that much of the conflict is due 
primarily to the fact that, as far as I can 
ascertain, the majority of M.I.C.E.s and 
A.MrI.C.E.s are to be found, not in private 
practices (with all the heavy personal 
responsibilities, financial worries and per- 
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petual uncertainties as to when the next 

commission will arrive), but in Govern- 

ment, county, municipal or railway offices. 
A.R.LB.A. 


To tHE Eprtor or The Builder. 


Sir,—The sight of a number of 
fellows gloating over your correspon- 
dent. “ Effigy’s ” letter [The Builder, 
February 12], and later of its being 
detached from the paper and circulat- 
ing my Department, so filled me with 
disgust that I felt that if your space 
would permit I should like you to 
publish a letter from one who for the 
past four and a half years has been 
employed in the Chief Civil Engineer’s 
Department of one of the four main- 
line railway companies, and is there- 
fore competent to speak on both sides 
of the question. 

Before making such sweeping state- 
ments, ‘‘ Effigy ’’ would have done well to 
have acquainted himself with the facts and 
the historical traditions which are to 
architects glorious traditions. Having 
stated that the ‘‘ unsung triumphs of 
engineers dwarf all the efforts of archi- 
tects,’’ your correspondent asks who was 
the architect who created the British 
railways? 

Leaving aside the ‘‘ permanent way”’ 
and mechanical part of the question, I 
can answer this very simply and directly. 
Most of the vast structures, stations and 
buildings were designed by the com- 
panies’ architects, one of the best known 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. DRAWN BY H. C. AHIER. 
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being Barlow. I have in mind particu- 
larly one of his finest works, St. Pancras 
Station. The roof here is held by engi- 
neers the world over as a thing of wonder 
and beauty. Barlow was the last of the 
architect-engineers, for up till his time 
civil engineering was the work of the 
architect. It can be said, then, that civil 
engineering is ‘‘the child of the archi- 
tect.” ith the coming of the “iron 
age in architecture’ (as it might very 
well be called) the engineer emerged as a 
specialist in that material. 

And so ‘‘the unsung triumphs of engi- 
neers dwarf all the efforts of architects ”’! 
Curious, then, that the work of the 
world’s first architects, the Egyptians, 
should be accounted among the ‘‘wonders 
of the world’’; and, again, Babylon, the 
work of architects, another ‘‘ wonder of 
the world.” 

I might, well repeat ‘‘ Effigy’s’’ delec- 
table phrase: ‘‘ These undertakings are 
the very foundations upon which our 
civilisation rests.’’ These were works of 
architects and builders long before the 
word ‘‘engineer’’ was used to suit a 
change in building method. 

It is sad, then, to think that soon the 
only works the architect will be respon- 
sible for are ‘‘ banks, churches, and 
memorial buildings.’”” Won't ‘‘ Effigy ”’ 
leave us even the dwellings of the people 
to design? No! ‘Unless building is 
rescued by engineers, architects and 
builders will go on doing the same things 
as they have been doing for thousands 
of years.” We wait in apprehension 
against the time the engineer brings a 
machine on the field that will produce 
those houses! 

I remark a great use being made by 
engineers of the architect’s own Building 
Centre concerning new materials, but yet 
‘‘Effigy”’ believes we are far removed 
from such things. 

As to architects not being seen at ‘‘ the 
dirty end of the business,’ perhaps your 
correspondent will tell us who he thinks 
is responsible for, shall we say, some of 
the large municipal housing estates, 
where conditions of indescribable filth 
prevail, firstly, in the slums that occupied 
the site, and then again on the site after- 
wards. I still have memories of delous- 
ing and ruining a number of suits oft 
such operations ! 

By the wav, too, it is a fact that Sir 
Christopher Wren, himself a very weakly 
and ailing man, was so keenly interested 
in the Cathedral he was building that 
nothing would keep him away from it. 
He was daily hoisted by wheel and basket 
to the topmost point to supervise his 
structure. This, too. applied in all his 
work. Perhaps ‘‘ Effigy” will be inter- 
ested to learn this. 

One is tempted to wonder whether 
‘‘ Effigy ’’ has ever looked at the svllabus 
of the R.I.B.A. Examinations. He will 
find that the subjects covered embrace 
not merely the historical side of architec- 
ture but the theory 6f structures. This 
goes for all our professional societies. 

I can but conclude with the motto of 
our own Faculty—‘‘ Nostra Opera 
Diuturna.”’ 


Jay. 


The Society of Engineers. 

- The Society’s address is now 17, Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster, S.W.1, as 
heretofore. 


Chartered Surveyors. 

A supplementary list of members has 
been issued by the Chartered Surveyors’ 
Institution. This list, which supersedes 
the 1942 publication, is obtainable from 
12, Great George-street, S.W.1. 
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“THE PEARTREE,” WELWYN GARDEN CITY 
: MR. ROBERT G. MUIR, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


Burtt FoR Merssrs. WELWyN RESTAURANTS, photograph is rather spoiled by the foreground view 
Ltd., this house is a new licence, and will serve of the posts and rails. The house is built in 2-in. 
the near-by extension of development at this part multi-coloured Buckinghamshire’ bricks. The 
of Welwyn Garden City. The site presented some builders were Messrs. Welwyn Builders, Ltd., of 
difficulties owing to the slope of the road, and the Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire. 
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A SERVICE CLUB 
FOR THE 


FORCES 


DESIGNED FOR THE AMERICAN 

RED CROSS BY THE MINISTRY 

OF WORKS (MAINTENANCE 
DIVISION). 

















ELEVATION TO MAIN STREET. 


on this floor are cloakrooms, the First-Aid Room, Information 


Bureau, Field Director’s Room (** Come in and talk it over,” 
ing saloon. The 


THE SERVICES CLUB ILLUSTRATED HAS BEEN DESIGNED BY 
the Ministry of Works (Maintenance Division) for the American 
Red Cross. It is situated in a South of England town and is says a notice on the door), and a hai 
an adaptation to the purpose of an existing steel-framed  dining-hall is on the first floor, as are also the kitchens, which 
building originally designed for a multiple store. From are connected by lifts to the club room. The kitchens 
7,000-10,000 meals a day are being served to men of the comprise a main kitchen, a special pastry kitchen, meat and 
American and British Forces. The adaptation was made in’ vegetable preparation rooms, a cold room and washing-up 
very short time and as each section was completed it was room. The bulk of the cooking equipment is gas-fired, 
brought into use. The kitchen arrangements reflect careful coal-fired .ranges.and boilers. being included for emergency 
planning for speedy and efficient service and the club is laid use. There is a staff of about 120 under thé direction of a 
out to offer as much comfort as possible. catering manager. The equipment has been installed under 

On the ground floor there is a lounge with sofas, easy the direction of Mr. Alan Hall, Director, Food and Purchasing 
chairs and small tables; and beyond this a large club room Division, American Red Cross. 
with a snack bar at one end and a stage at the other, Also That the club is welcomed by the large numbér of troops 
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TRAINING FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
CENTRAL COUNCIL’S REPORT. 


Tue Report of the Central Council for Works and Buildings 
(Education Committee) on Training for the Building Industry 
has now been published (Stationery Office, price 1s. net). The 
scope of the scheme has already been published as a White 
Paper (printed in full in our last issue), and we now give some 
extracts from the Report itself, followed by a summary of 
recommendations. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The Committee, which sat under the Chairmanship of Sim 
Ernest Stmon, M.Inst.C.E., was as follows: Percy Tuomas, 
0.B.E., P.-P.R.I.B.A. (Deputy Chairman), G. D. H. Cores 
(Director, Nuffield College Reconstruction Survey) (Chairman of 
the Special T'raining Sub-Committee), Luke Fawcerr (Chairman 
of the Apprenticeship Sub-Committee), E. G. Savacn, C.B. 
(Education Officer, London County Council) (Chairman of the 
Educational Courses Sub-Committee), T. P. Bennett, C.B.E., 
F.R.I.B.A. (Director of Works, Ministry of Works and Plan- 
ning); L. H. Bucxnett, F.R.I.B.A. (Ministry of Works and 
Planning), Sm Gerorce Burt, Assoc.Inst.C.E., F.I.0.B., R. 
Coprock, C.B.E., Hon.A.R.I.B.A., F. E. Drury (Principal, 
L.C.C. School of Building), J. Fereuson, H.M.I. (Scottish 
Education Department), W. H. Forsprxz, P.P.I.0.B., J. B. M. 
Hay, M.C., M.Inst.C E., H.M.I. (Board of Education), OswaLp 
Heatinc, P.P.S.I., Assoc.Inst.C.E., Sm Ciement Hinpiey, 
K.C.LE., P.P.Inst.C.E., T. Howarru, O.B.E., P.P.1.0.B., 
4. G. Hurron (Chairman, Scottish Apprenticeship General 
Council), H. Kenprew (Ministry of Labour and National 
Service), J. W. Larne, F.1.0.B., W. E. Leopotp (Ministry of 
Labour and National Service), J. I. Loupon, J. H. MacponaLp 
(London County Council Education Department), A. McTacearr, 
J.P., J. L. Manson, M.1.Struct.E., H.M.I. (Staff Inspector of 
Building, Board of Education), Dr. A. E. Morean (Ministry of 
Labour and National Service), G. H. Parxer (Chairman, N.J.C. 
for the Building Industry), J. W. Parker (Scottish Education 
Department), ALDERMAN ':H.. E. Pitt, J.P; BR. +L:.-Roserrs, 
P.P.I.0.B., B. Sanpercock, A. Scorr, M.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., 
M.I.Struct.E. (Ministry of Health), J. W. Srernenson, J.P., 
Dr R. E, Srrapiine, C.B., M.C., M.Inst.C.E., C. J. G. Tare, 
C.B.E. (Ministry of Works and Planning), H. B. Watuis (Board 
of Education), J. Witson, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. (Department of 
Health for Scotland), Mrs. Barsara Woorton, J.P., Drafting 
Secretary, and E. J. Rumer, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Barrister-at- 
Law, Secretary. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF THE POST-WAR PROBLEM. 


|. The Building Industry Between the Wars.—After the 
Armistice of 1918 was signed, when the men from the Army 
began to return to civil life, the country was faced with an 
enormous building problem arising from the fact that, apart 
from the serious shortage of houses due to arrears caused by 
four years of war, the public had become conscious of the need 
for better housing and the clearance of slum property. Housing 
legislation was passed to provide for public subsidies for houses 
on a scale hitherto undreamt of, while the confidence in the 
building boom which was expected to follow the war was shown 
in the laces increase in the number of building workers in the 
immediate post-war period. Although the building industry was 
then more dependent upon housing policy than on any other 
single factor, this policy was never governed by any long-term 
programme, a fact which created great problems for the industry. 

There is shown on this page a diagram prepared from authori- 
tative figures which makes a comparison between housing 
development and the recruitment of workers into the building 
industry. While changes in housing policy were naturally 
reflected in the level of' building employment, they were almost 
entirely without effect upon the flow of new entrants into the 
industry except for a very slight fall in the numbers of insured 
craftsmen in the period 1929-30, and of all insured workers in 
the period 1931-32. Otherwise the numbers insured, of both 
craftsmen and total workers in the industry, show an unbroken 
tise throughout the period. From 1924 to 1938 the figure of 
insured workers rose from 680,000 to 1,050,000 and of craftsmen 
from 359,000 to 527,000, showing increases of approximately 54 
per cent. and 47 per cent. respectively. 

The curve of employed workers, however, during this period 
shows by contrast an unsteady course. Seasonal fluctuations are 
not shown upon the diagram, but the average numbers of total 
workers and craftsmen employed.have been plotted and shown 
in contrast with the insured workers. Two points should be 
particularly noted in regard to these figures. The first is that 
at the depth of the depression in 1932, additional workers (adults 
as well as juveniles) were still flowing into the industry. although 
the percentage of unemployment at that time amongst all workers 
was as high as 29 per cent., and amongst craftsmen 28 per cent. ; 


and, second, the percentage of insured workers who were unem- 
ployed was greater in 1938, when the numbers employed were at 
a maximum, than in 1924, when the numbers in employment were 
substantially less. 

It is not necessary for us to consider in detail all the causes 
which contributed to the unsatisfactory conditions which these 
figures show, but the facts quoted at least indicate that, if there 
is to be a further expansion of the building industry as a result 
of the post-war demands made upon it, there should also be a 
building programme with assured continuity of policy over a 
considerable number of years and regulation of the numbers of 
new entrants into the industry planned to match the needs of 
that programme. 

Only if the lessons of the past are fully appreciated, and 
machinery is established for control of the recruitment and train- 
ing of entrants into the skilled crafts of the industry, and if, 
in addition, there is to be a consistent long-term building pro- 
gramme which is not likely to be wrecked by financial difficulties 
or changes in poliey, may we address ourselves with reasonable 
expectations of success to the particular problem of overhauling 
the whole system of recruitment, training and education in the 
industry, and its adaptation to probable post-war demands. 

_ I. Seale of the Post-War Problem.—Upon the building 
industry, more than upon any other single industry, will rest 
responsibility for national welfare after the war. There will be 
a demand for building of all kinds without precedent in British 
history. In addition to all the arrears accumulated over a 
period of years, there will be a large amount of bomb damage 
to be repaired, and heavy demands to be met for additional 
housing and for school buildings, including those necessary for 
meeting extra accommodation resulting from the raising of the 
school-leaving age. To meet these responsibilities is beyond the 
capacity of the industry as it is to-day. A rapid expansion must 
be planned now so that it may take place under careful direction 
and in a manner satisfactory both from the point of view of 
the existing personnel and of .the efficiency of the industry as 
a whole. This expansion involves two main problems—namely, 
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that of special training to meet the most immediately pressin 

demands, and that of the normal recruitment, education an 

training of workers in the building industry, including both 
apprenticeship and technical education. These problems have had 
our closest attention both in the Education Committee and 
through our sub-committees. We have considered the whole 
question of the education and training of the men who will be 
the actual rebuilders of Britain. We feel that nothing must be 
left to chance this time; nothing less than building carried out 
by: all with pride of workmanship, and unwillingness to do 
shoddy work, will enable us to achieve the standards now 
required. Although rapid training courses will be as necessary 
for the builders of peace as for the engineers of war, such train- 
ing must be done with jealous care for the efficiency of the 
industry, and should continue as a means of training craftsmen 
only so long as the numbers being trained through apprenticeship 
are insufficient to meet the needs of the industry. 


The actual numbers to which the industry must be expanded 
must depend upon the building plan which is ultimately agreed. 
It is not within our province to prepare this building plan. We 
are concerned in this Report with the training of sufficient skilled 
men to enable that plan to be carried out. We have, however, 
had the advantage of estimates prepared for us and for the 
Nuffield. College Social Reconstruction Survey by Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole, Chairman of our Special Training Sub-Committee.* The 
lowest estimate given by these figures appears to justify a pre- 
liminary proposal that the building and civil engineering indus- 
tries should expand to at least 1,750,000 within the first three 
years of the post-war period. Of this number it is anticipated 
that 1,400,000 should be building trade workers and, on the 
recognised proportion of numbers of craftsmen to workers, this 
will necessitate a force of at least. 700,000 craftsmen. 

The total number of craftsmen in the building industry in 1939 
was 525,000. During the war there has been nothing like a 
sufficient entry of apprentices to. make up the normal wastage 
of craftsmen in the industry; and the maximum number of 
craftsmen who will be available after the war, even on the 
unlikely assumption that all the fully trained men return to the 
industry from the Army, is not expected to be greater than 
425,000. There will thus be a deficiency of approximately 
275,000 skilled craftsmen even when all Service men are 
demobilised. Normal apprenticeship training will not only fail 
to supply this deficiency in time, but for some years will do 
little more than make good wastage in the increased ranks of 
the expanded industry. While we desire to see apprenticeship 
training on as large a scale as possible and have made proposals 
accordingly, we are satisfied that it will be necessary to do 
something more to meet the immediate post-war situation. The 
sooner men can be trained to fill the deficiency in numbers of 
craftsmen the better, with one qualification. Opportunity must 
be given for the men suitable for such training to get out of 
the Army. It would, therefore, not be reasonable to propound 
any system of speci#l training to meet this deficiency over a 
period of less than 24 years. We therefore make proposals for 
the training in each half-year, over a period of 24 to 3 years 
after the end of hostilities, of 50,000 men who would be capable 
of developing into skilled craftsmen. 

Ill. Essential Conditions for Rapid Expansion.—The scale 
of the proposed expansion is such that it must necessarily raise 
large issues affecting the interests both of the new entrants 
to the industry and those who, as employers or workers, are 
already engaged in building. No scheme can hope for success 
which does not take account of those issues and safeguard those 
interests. We have, therefore, set out in general terms what, 
in our judgment, appear to be the essential conditions of success 
in this connection. 

Need for the Co-operation of the Industry.—The most im- 
portant condition, from which indeed all others are derived, is 
the wholehearted good will and co-operation of the organised 
industry. Manifestly, an expansion such as is here contemplated 
cannot be forced upon an unwilling industry. We are, there- 
fore, the more glad to place on record the encouragement which 
we have derived from the generally favourable reception of our 
plans by representatives of the industry whose criticism we 
have invited at various stages of our work. Success, however, 
demands from both employers and operatives co-operation of a 
positive and energetic character. Employers must cordially 
accept responsibility both for their part in training the new 
recruits, and for making use of the additional craftsmen as this 
training is completed. Skilled workers in the industry must 
welcome and help the newcomers, especially in the initial stages 
of their employment; both parties must play a constructive 
part in operating the machinery which will be necessary for 
planning and supervising the whole process of orderly expansion. 

Necessity for Long-term Programme.—It would be unreason- 
able to expect such positive co-operation if the industry is still 
to carry the heavy load of unemployment which has too long 


* A paper prepared b’ 
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disfigured its history. It cannot be too often repeated that the 
adoption of 2 long-term programme of construction is the key 
to the whole problem. At the same time, however, it is as 
necessary that builders, and prospective builders, should 
believe in the stability of such a programme as it is that the 
programme should, in fact, be steadily carried out. We submit, 
therefore, that the first guarantee of the success of our proposals 
is the issue of the most authoritative possible pronouncement 
to the effect that such a programme is in fact intended; and 
that, in the event of any threat of a general economic depression, 
building activity will be not diminished, but deliberately stimu- 
lated in order to offset any possible fall in employment. It is, 
of course, true that no government can bind its successors, and 
that accordingly no such guarantee can be absolute. But it is 
fortunately legitimate to hope that on this particular issue all 
political parties are agreed. It should, therefore, be possible 
for a pronouncement on the principle of a long-term programme 
to be publicly endorsed by leading spokesmen of all parties from 
both inside and outside the Government; and in this way to 
secure a guarantee which is likely to command very wide 
confidence both in the building industry itself and among the 
general public. 

Such a declaration should, we suggest, cover a period of 
20 years’ activity, on a scale sufficient to keep 1,250,000 building 
workers employed. ‘The speculative nature of population fore- 
casts, and the difficulty of estimating standards of amenity either 
in housing or in other fields, as well as the uncertainties of 
future economic development and of town and country planning, 
make it difficult to predict the course of building activity for so 
long a period, but we expect that the needs of the immediate 
post-war period will make it possible for there to be a, building 
programme prepared to cover at least 10 years after the end of 
hostilities, and thereafter there should always be an actual build- 
ing programme for a period of at least five years ahead. To 
secure this the programme should be renewed each year (after 
the first five years from the commencement of the ten-year 
programme) for at least that minimum period. 

It may further be worth consideration, whether the adminis- 
tration of the long-term programme ought not to be entrusted 
to some authority less severely restricted by the exigencies of 
annual budgeting than Parliament or the local authorities. Pro- 
posals have been put before us for the establishment of a 
Building Corporation or Board, with powers which would enable 
it to undertake the planning and financing of constructional 
projects over a number of years. We do not think that it is 
within our terms of reference to pass judgment upon such 
proposals, and accordingly we make no pronouncement upon 
them, beyond the suggestion that, in the interests of the stability 
of the building industry, they ought to be fully investigated as 
soon as possible. 

Necessity for Guaranteed Week.—The proposed guarantee of 
a long-term programme should not stand alone. In the past the 
building industry has suffered not only from unemployment in 
the ordinary sense, but also from the special form of discon- 
tinuous employment known as ‘‘ wet time.’’ During the war 
the building workers have experienced, at least on public cou- 
tracts, the benefit of a guaranteed week. Such continuity of 


- employment ought, in our judgment, to be maintained after the 


war, and should indeed become a regular term in contracts of 
building employment. 

The working time for which payment would be thus guaranteed 
may need to be a matter for negotiation within the industry 
itself, but the success of the guarantee is dependent upon its 
compulsory application by iaw to the whole industry. Otherwise 
those who observe the agreed minimum will legitimately com- 
plain of the unfair competition of those who do not. The 
statutory enforcement of agreed minimum conditions of employ- 
ment in the Road Transport industry affords a precedent for 
legislation along these lines. 

Need to Regulate Numbers.—Finally there must be an 
authoritative body (such as the Council which we propose below) 
of sufficient influence to ensure that at all stages the ‘‘ Man 
Power Plan’’ harmonises with the ‘‘ Building Plan’’ and that 
the margin of insured over employed. workers is kept at a 
minimum. 

If, in addition to the other safeguards we have mentioned, 
this regulation of numbers is effective, we are of opinion that 
the craftsman already in the industry, as well. as each new 
entrant, may look forward to a long period of prosperity for 
the industry and regulated employment for himself Should the 
industry at any time be threatened with an excess of man-power, 
the proposed Council would be expected to take the necessary 
steps to ensure that balance is maintained. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That expansion of the building industry to meet post-war 
reeds must be planned now so that it may take place under 
careful direction and in a manner satisfactory both from the 
point of view of the existing personnel and the efficiency of the 
industry as a whole. 
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2. That while apprenticeship training should be increased 
as far as possible, a post-war deficiency of skilled men (esti- 
mated at not less than 275,000) must be made good by special 
training of men. That special training must be done witii jealous 
care for the future efficiency of the industry. 

3. That in order to attract the right type of recruit and tc 
obtain full co-operation of the industry in the training, it will 
be necessary to have a long-term programme of construction 
covering a period of years. This must be accompanied by a 
most authoritative pronouncement of intention to maintain this 
rogramme over the full period. 

4. That a guaranteed week for operatives shoul] be maintained 
after the war and applied by law to the whole industry. 

5. That entry into the industry should at all times be har- 
monised with the prospective building programme and the 
margin of insured workers over employed workers kept at a 
minimum, 

BUILDING APPRENTICESHIP AND Traininc Councin.—6. That 
with a view to raising and maintaining standards within the 
industry, the Minister of Works and Planning should take the 
initiative in establishing an influential Building Apprenticeship 
and Training Council as described in Chapter II to observe and 
advise on all matters concerning recruitment, education and train- 
ing for the building industry and to exercise the other broad 
functions set out in paragraph 20. 

APPRENTICESHIP,—7. That apprenticeship is essential for the 
proper mastery of the building crafts and should be greatly 
extended and systematised. 

8. That the proposed Council should review and advise upon 
existing schemes of apprenticeship, assist their effective working 
by its co-operation and encourage the adoption of schemes where 
none already exists. 

9. That the proposed Council should define the minimum 
standards to which approved apprenticeship schemes must 
conform. Those recommended are set out. 

10. That the proposed Council should maintain a register of 
apprentices in training under approved schemes and issue cer- 
tificates to craftsmen who have satisfactorily completed their 
training under such schemes. 

11. That the proposed Council should secure that inducements 
are held out both to employers and apprentices to secure their 
interest and co-operation in approved schemes. 

TecHNIcAL Epucation.—12. That there should be an immediate 
increase in the facilities for junior technical school education in 
building in England and Wales and for. trade school education 
in building in Scotland. 

13. That there should be an increase in the facilities for senior 
technical school education planned on a regional basis to serve 
the whole country. 

14. That the proposed Council should consider the desirability 
and practicability of the early establishment of compulsory con- 
tinuation education for young workers in the building industry 
between the school leaving age of 15 and 18 even before such 

a system could be applied to all adolescents. 


15. That a general system of reconstruction scholarships should 
be provided for students in the junior and senior technical 
schools and trade schools. _ - 

16. That training courses for instructors and teachers of 
building subjects should be established in London and other 
large urban areas. (See also recommendation No. 37.) 

17. That the proposed Council should promote publicity 
designed to interest boys and their parents as well as the young 
persons already in the industry in the possibilities of building 
as a career. 

18. That university courses in building should be developed and 
encouraged. 

19. That the proposed Council should consider the standard 

of qualifications, both practical and educational, which are to 
be desired in all those engaged in positions of responsibility in 
the building industry. 
_ 20. That the proposed Council should undertake (as one of 
its first duties) a review of technical education facilities in all 
parts of the country with a view to securing that suitable 
— should be made available to all young workers in the 
industry. 

SpectaL Tratninc.—21. That special training of men for 
skilled trades should be planned to turn out men who may be 
expected to become reasonably efficient craftsmen and to take 
their places as permanent workers in the building industry. 

22. That the training should be carried out under the auspices 
of the Board of Education, the Scottish Education Department 
and the Ministry of Labour and National Service, but that the 
fullest consideration should be given to the advice of the proposed 
Council on all matters relating to the conduct of the scheme. 

23. That the period of training that will be needed before men 
can be sent to work in the industry will differ from man to 
man, but that a course normally of six months’ training in a 
training establishment should be given, with some provision 
during the latter period for men to go out and work under 
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supervision on actual building jobs, preferably in small groups 
alongside regular building workers. 

24. That trade progress tests should be held at regular 
intervals during the period of training and that those trainees 
who do not show the necessary dexterity or proficiency in 
learning a craft should be trained for less skilled work and that 

provision should be made for this training in each training area. 

25. That at least. 70,000 places should be provided in training 
establishments which may technical institutions, Government 
Training Centres or former military or Air Force Training 
camps or similar institutions. 

26. That the location of training establishments must have 
regard to openings for employment and a link be made between 
the establishments and local industry. The industry should be 
asked to take some responsibility for the men while they are 
being trained and afford them opportunities for practice work 
on the job during a That, where found desirable, oppor- 
tunity should be given for trainees to return to the training 
establishment after a period of employment in industry for the 
purpose of widening the range of their knowledge. That pro- 
vision should be made in advance for the supp M of machines 
and materials necessary for training as well as for the supply 
of tool kits for men going out on jobs. ; \ 

27. That particular care must be taken in the selection of 
suitable trainees, who should be drawn generally from the 
younger age groups and, if possible, from work which has been 
of such a character as to give them a reasonable degree of manual 
dexterity. ; 

28. That the following classes of men seem most likely to 
provide suitable recruits—namely, those who are in the Armed 
Forces, munitions, or Civil Defence Services, but have had pre- 
viously some training in the building industry; those who are 
engaged in the technical units of the Armed Forces, and those 
who are in munition industries and experienced in the use of 
tools. Provided a good class of man is attracted for training, it 
will be unnecessary to insist on a standard of physique above 
the normal, Fe 

29. That it is necessary to give wide publicity as to the qualities 
required for success in the principal building crafts and to the 
proposed courses of training. ; 

30. That in order to secure the speedy return to the industry 
of men who have had previous building experience, the industry 
must be prepared to provide lists of men who are wanted out of 
the Services so that they may have early demobilisation. 

31. That opportunity should be given to men in the Forces or 
on other war work to volunteer for consideration as applicants 
for training. : 

32. That the first siftings of applications from prospective 
trainees should be made in the Ministry of Labour regions to 
which the applicants ask to be assigned, and that after such 
sifting the applications should be referred to local committees 
for final selection. 

33. That early demobilisation should be given to those who 
have been approved as trainees as well as to those required as 
instructors and to those needed to take the place of men with- 
drawn from industry for service as instructors. 

34. That such arrangements as may be necessary for training 
in the Armed Forces overseas should be drawn up in consultation 
with industry. 

35. That the provision of highly efficient instructors is a 
problem of the greatest importance and urgency. Between 5,000 
and 6,000 instructors will be needed almost immediately hostilities 
cease, . 

36. That the selection of instructors should be undertaken as 
far as possible before the termination .of hostilities from the 
ranks of skilled men left in the industry or men serving in the 
Armed Forces or in other war employment. 

37. That arrangements for training courses for instructors 
should be made before demobilisation is due to begin. That 
such training courses may in some cases be carried out in 
Government Training Centres, but in general can best take place 
in technical colleges, and that representatives of technical colleges 
should. be called in to early consultation on this vital matter. 

38. That employers’ associations and trade unions will need to 
consider the conditions under which men specially trained are to 
be employed on productive work, and that it may be necessary 
for the Government and other Public Authorities to attach con- 
ditions to contracts providing that an appropriate proportion of 
these men shall be employed. 

39. That in order to meet prospective demands for men to fill 
supervisory and managerial posts to meet the expansion of the 
industry, approximately 3,500 training places should be pro- 
vided in technical institutions for the special training of such 


“men, 


40. That consideration should be given to the institution of 
special National Certificate schemes and special university 
courses. . 

41. That speedy decision by the Government on the main 
recommendations herein contained is indispensable in view of the 
length of time needed for the preparatory work. 
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A 12-TON ARTICULATED VEHICLE, FITTED WITH SPECIAL SIDE DOOR STEEL BODIES FOR 
CARRYING CEMENT-IN BULK. THE VEHICLE IS STANDING ON THE RAMP DISCHARGING 
CEMENT THROUGH A MEASURE INTO A DUMPER WHICH CARRIES IT TO THE MIXER. 


CARRYING CEMENT IN BULK 


From May, 1942, to January, 1943, the 
Ministry of Works delivered 210,000 tons 
of cement in bulk to 34 projects, saving 
1,400 tons of paper and much time and 
labour. This feat has been facilitated by 
the Directorate of Traffic Requirements 
seconded to the Department by the 
Ministry of Supply. 

Before the war cement was packed 
either in drums or in paper. Drums were 
used only where special protection was 
needed. Paper was used for most inland 
deliveries. When paper became difficult 
to obtain, jute was adopted as alternative 
packing material. In March, 1942, over 
50 per cent. of the packing of cement was 
done in jute sacks, but handling them, 
drying, cleaning and repairing them 
added considerably to the manufacturer’s 
labour bill, A further incentive to bulk 
delivery was that the demand for cement 
was very high owing to the urgent aero- 
drome programme, added to which pack- 
ing plants themselves, efficient as they 
were, were acting as a bottleneck between 
the productive capacity of the works and 
the potential demands. 

Towards the end of 1941, the Ministry 
obtained from the United States details 
of plant (and in particular Fuller Kinyon 
pumps) for handling cement in bulk and 
encouraged certain cement works to equip 
themselves for loading cement in bulk. 
It was necessary also to consider the 
transport of bulk cement to sites and its 
reception there. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing Fuller Kinyon pumps from America 
and maintaining the necessary supply of 
spares demanded the rapid improvisation 
of a method suitable to our particular 
problem. 

At this time the lorry position was 
difficult and no tippers were obtainable. 
There were, however, a few 12-ton Inter- 
national articulated chassis available on 
lease-lend, and it was decided to make a 
start with twelve specially constructed 


steel tank bodies mounted on _ these 
chassis. 

The handling of very finely pulverised 
materials such as cement and powdered 
coal needs careful consideration owing 
to their capricious nature. The flow of 
cement through a particular orifice varies 
according to its temperature, to the way 
in which it is loaded—by air or gravity— 
and whether from dead silos or live ones ; 
and even to the type of road over which 
the load has travelled. 

It was decided, therefore, to design a 
light steel body which would remain per- 
manently on the chassis and to abandon 
the idea of return loads. The lorry door 
had to be large enough to obtain a fast 
but controlled discharge and small enough 
not to preclude the fitting of cement tight 
joints which would stand up to bad hand- 
ling on rough roads. For these 12-ton 
lorries it was decided to have four doors 
at the side of the lorry, approximately 
18in. by Qin. each, sealed with canvas 
strips. As the regular supply of loads fast 
enough to keep big central mixing plants 
going on aerodrome work was uncertain, 
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it was decided to establish some storage 
capacity at the receiving end to overcome 
delays or breakdowns on the lorries. To 
work in conjunction with these lorries, 
therefore, a light receiving shed was 
erected, in which were two brick-built 
bins holding some 30 tons, delivering in 
turn to the boot of an elevator driven by 
an independent oil engine, and so deliver- 
ing into the worm gear of a standard 
Benford mixer. To discharge into the 
bins the lorry was run up a slight ramp 
and guided into position by concrete 
curbs. Carried with it were four unload- 
ing chutes which hooked on to the doors, 
This lorry can be emptied in 20 minutes 
by four men. 

This first system worked quite well, 
but the idea of a large continuous mixer, 
on which depended a great deal of other 
plants, being dependent in its turn on the 
working of a small oil engine and con- 
veyor, was not practicable. It was there- 
fore decided to feed cement in bulk in 
the simplest possible way, dependent only 
on gravity, by running lorries up a ramp 
and feeding the mixer by gravity, there- 
by using the lifting power inherent in 
the lorry engine. In this way the chances 
of breakdowns in the lifting operation 
are divided by the number of lorries 
which are running on the site, and the 
lifting is done by a standard power unit, 
which’ is very reliable and for which 
spares can be easily obtained. This 


method may seem crude, but it works,. 


and the tonnage delivered to-day varies 
from three to six thousand per week. 
Between five and six men per Benford 
mixer are freed for other work by taking 
cement in bulk up a ramp and delivering 
directly into the mixer, rather than by 
using sacks; this quite apart from the 
labour and time involved in counting and 
checking sacks for return. These ramps 
can be built in two or three days with a 
dragline,. as even -where the mixer. is 
moved once a month a great deal of labour 
is wasted. 

After the big lorries had been running 
some two or three months, some 5-ton 
tipping chassis were released. One hun- 
dred and twenty 5-ton short chassis Fords 
were therefore ordered—90 tippers and 
30 tank bodies fitted with doors inter- 
changeable with those on the 12-ton 
Internationals already running and with 
the unloading chutes which had been de- 
signed for them. For the tipping bodies 
the Department decided on a standard 
Anthony hoist with Qin. depth added to 
take the load, fitted with tarpaulin covers 
and a.special cam-action tailboard, fitted 
with rubber joints. In the tailboard were 
built two 6in. feed valves with a sliding 
steel cut-off, and on which could be 
clipped a canvas trunk. In this way the 
same lorry can give a full tip direct into 
the. hopper where there is a central 
mixer, or a slow: easily controlled feed 
into a Benford mixer as described above. 

It was soon found that. the choice of 
a 6in. feed valve. had been tco conserva- 
tive, and for the next batch of 60 lorries 
the size of this valve was increased to 
Qin. Here again it had to be borne in 
mind that under certain conditions aerat<d 
cement will run like water, and it was 
essential to make certain that at no time 
would one get,5 tons of cement running 
out on the floor uncontrollably. 


Railheads. 

Owing to the way in which cement 
works are distributed in this country it 
was soon evident that cement in bulk 
would have to be delivered by rail to 
jobs which were beyond ‘the economic 
range of the lorries. This added con- 
siderably to the complications of the job, 
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but with the co-operation of the railways 
railheads were erected at certain strategic 
points. A number of railway trucks had 
to be sheeted and made cement tight, and 
for one of these jobs 50-ton steel railway 
wagons which had been working on 
chemical products were obtained. Then 
circuit working was arranged direct from 
the works to the railheads. At the rail- 
heads, by arrangement with the Air 
Ministry and the contractors (for this 
particular job was the urgent construction 
of an aerodrome), a transfer shed was 
erected and a number of cement lorries 
worked between the railhead and the site. 
The next problem was to decide the best 
way of getting bulk cement from the rail- 
way truck into the lorry. Owing to the 
difficulty of ~btaining conveying plant it 
was decided to trim the railway trucks 
out on a concrete floor and load the 
cement from there into the lorries by 
means of a standard Muirhill hi-light 
shovel. In one or two cases bulk con- 
veyors were tried, but they were neither 
fast nor reliable enough. The- Muirhill 
shovels worked satisfactorily, and one 
railhead alone has handled nearly 10,000 
tons in this way at the rate of 120-180 
tons @ day. 


Automatic Pavers. 

There has been a big development in 
the last year in the application of paving 
machines for the building of aerodrome 
runways—Ransome 34Es, Multi-foot and 
Rex Pavers. These machines have incor- 
porated a double-drum one-yard mixer. 
The Ransome 34E has worked at one mix 
taking 5cwt. of cement every 30 seconds. 
This particular’ machine once poured 
5,800 ft.—a 15-ft. strip—in a single day’s 
working. The supply of materials to 
machines working at this speed and 
moving over the ground is not an easy 
task, but all the cement for this paver 
on this job was supplied in bulk from 
two works, 25 and 35 miles away. The 
machine was supplied with aggregate 
from a stockpile by means of a Muirhill 
dumper, and the cement in bulk was 
loaded on top of the ballast in the dumper 
from 12-ton lorries, which were elevated 
on a wooden ramp which was hauled to 
new positions by a bulldozer. Between 
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the unloading chute of the lorry and the 
ballast in the Muirhill dumpers, two 
Jubilee wagons without wheels in parallel 
were mounted. These were calibrated at 
5cwt.,. loaded with cement, and after 
filling to calibration mark from the 
delivery chute of the lorry, were tipped 
alternately into dumpers running under- 
neath. 

When the scheme for bulk delivery was 
started, contractors with no experience of 
its practicability were inclined to be 
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sceptical of its success. Those same con- 
tractors are now enthusiastic supporters 
of the innovation, and when the lorries 
at present in use are released for other 
purposes, the manufacturers of concrete 
products who have already shown interest 
may find it worth while to receive cement 
in bulk, It is certain that from the 
transport point of view and from the 
manufacturer’s point of view bulk de- 
livery is better than delivery in jute 
sacks. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


THE POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
PLANNING. 


“‘ Tue Political Implications of Plan- 
ning’”’ was the subject of discussion 
when the Architectural Association 
met at 34, Bedford-square, W.C.1, on 
February 23, and it was noteworthy 
that neither Sir Richard Acland, M.P., 
who delivered the lecture, nor any 
one who followed him had anything 
good to say about our present social 
system. Without exception they looked 
forward hopefully to very great 
changes after the war. Mr. Arthur W. 
Kenyon (President) was in the chair. 

Srr Ricuarp Acianp followed, saying 
that in the whole of our recorded his- 
tory the only moment comparable with 
the present was that around the open- 
ing of the sixteenth century when 
feudalism was breaking down. For 
some centuries previously feudalism 
had been autonomous in this country 
and men did things because by so 
doing they conformed to the rules of 
feudal society. For example, it did 
not “‘pay” to build the cathedrals, but 
they were built as an incidental part 
of the feudal system when in all its 
glory. 

By 1525 the feudal system with all its 
complicated perfection of fan vaulting and 
the rest had reached its end. That was 
the way evolution worked, survival of the 
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fittest up to the supremely efficient of its 
kind, and from that point a cast back. 
Something was found less efficient in the 
terms of the old order but more efficient in 
the terms of the new order. In the course 
of the sixteenth century the individualist 
merchant adventurer had sailed his ships 
about the world, and in less than a century 
his way of thought had supplanted feudal 
ways and itself become autonomous. The 
merchant adventurer thought not in terms 
of what was feudally correct but in terms 
of balance-sheets. He did the thinking 
which paid him best. 


But now we were again at a dead end, 
at the breakdown of an old system. 
There was complete frustration. Balance- 
sheet thinking no longer gave the right 
results in real terms, but it gave such 
results as that we built the Dorchester 
Hotel before we cleared the slums, built 
four half-filled cinemas in a town that had 
no community centre, and made Rolls- 
Royce cars for the few while the many 
still had to struggle to work in over- 
crowded trains or trams. But worse than 
all, the system produced a situation in 
which millions of men and women stood 
idle with factories closed, land unculti- 
vated, raw material thrown away and 
human beings in want. In face of such a 
situation it was evident that balance-sheet 
thinking had gone astray; but most of 
those who, being now over fifty, had 
formed the basic ideas of their lives before 
the last war, imagined that the task 
before us was to take balance-sheet 
thinking and cause it to go not astray. 
Seeing that Finance had been a bad 
master, they proposed to master Finance, 
but still to use it as the motive 
power by which the work of the world 
was to be done. They envisaged a situa- 
tion where some planning authority would 
decide what ought to be done, adopting 
such devices as a licensing system, price 
control, taxation, quotas, investment 
boards, special concessions on the rate of 
interest, and so on. This would not work, 
and 99 per cent. of the younger generation, 
if they were thinking seriously about the 
problem at all, refused to handle the busi- 
ness on that basis. They proposed to think 
like a soldier in command of a campaign. 
They would survey the total human needs 
of that part of mankind with which they 
were dealing, assess the potentialities of all 
resources, materia] and human, at their 
disposal, and lay their plans in such a 
manner as to mobilise the whole of the 
resources in relation to the whole of the 
need. 

For example, the community would have 
such and such resources available, and 
from those resources so many man-hours 
could be devoted to education. Co- 
ordinators and teachers would work out 
together what part of the available 
resources should be used for training new 
teachers, what for further research into 
teaching methods, what in the building of 
schools, and what’ into building training 
colleges for teachers. In the matter of 
the ideal house the planners would have 
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to co-ordinate the perfect house in relation 
to the resources available for building and 
the requirements of, say, the building and 
equipping of new. factories. It was work 
for the whole community, work in which 
all men and women of any special technical 
ability as architects or otherwise would 
have to play their parts within a team. 

In terms of folitics and economics this 
would mean that we were through with 
private ownership of the great productive 
resources. If was common owuership or 
nothing. There was no half-way house. 
A. vital living democracy could not be 
superimposed on a sordid back-stage 
wrangle between the planning authority, 
the R.1.B.A., the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England, the Borough 
Treasurer, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was not enough for archi- 
tects to say, ‘‘ We will build nice houses 
and plan lovely cities’’; it was part of 
their business as architects and _ co- 
ordinators to tell the world what was the 
shape of,the community which would make 
it possible for those plans to be executed. 


Discussion. 

Mr. J. R. Leatwart, proposing a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, said the gist of 
the exhortation they had listened to was 
a question—Were architects to function as 
political leaders of the much-promised 
social revolution, or were they to function 
as interpreters of the community’s desire 
for social life, and express that desire in 
terms of physical as opposed .to political 
planning? The decision did not rest 
entirely with architects. Having planned, 
they could say, ‘‘ This is how you can 
do it ’”’; but they could not say, ‘‘ This is 
how we direct it to be done.’’ That was 
a politician’s job. Mr. R. E, EnTHOVEN, 
seconding the vote of thanks, said Sir 
Richard’s criticism of ‘‘ balance-sheet con- 
trol ’’?.was unanswerable. Sir Richard had 
spoken of a co-ordinating authority—but 
how was that authority to be formed? 

Before the discussion had gone farther 
THE LecruRER’ replied to these two 
speakers. He said the picture that had 
just been given of the way democracy 
worked was a picture of the way it did 
not work. Democracy was not a matter 
of putting crosses on a piece of paper : 
it was the process by which everyone had 
a free and equal right to the forming of 
those opinions as the result of which you 
put your cross in one place or another. 

Mr. Brappock said to-day we had the 
vision of a classless society, and in that 
respect the change contemplated differed 
from anything that had gone before. It 
was a mistake for architects to think there 
was a special place for them in the future. 
Democracy would be able to provide its 
own architects and architecture. 

Mr. AntHony Cox said that architects, 
with their special knowledge of the way 
in which social conditions affected physical 
conditions and the whole layout of our 
towns, had a responsibility in showing that 
we could not better conditions funda- 
mentally unless we altered the social con- 
ditions which had brought them into being. 

Mr. Aran Staten said the physical 
reconstruction of this country in the way 
architects desired was a rolitical issue. 
The present set-up would not give that 
physical reconstruction, because it was 
against the interest of the people who 
dominated the society in which we lived. 
It was no use architects pursuing their 
hopes and dreams of physical reconstruc- 
tion unless they saw it as a political issue 
dependent upon the type of Government 
which was in power in this country. The 
architect was also a citizen, and if he 
desired the physical reconstruction which 
he knew was possible he must enter the 
realm of politics on that issue. 
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HOUSING OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES 


POST-WAR PROGRAMME. 


Tue following Circular (2778) has been 
issued to Housing Authorities and County 
Councils in England, for information, on 
the directions of the Minister of Health 
(who delivered the gist of the information 
in a speech last week to the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council) :— 

The Minister of Health states that, 
from his continuous consideration of the 
housing situation throughout the country, 
he is fully aware of the growing concern 
of many local authorities at the conditions 
which have ensued from the enforced 
stoppage of housing work and of their 
desire to resume this work at the earliest 
opportunity. He regrets that he can hold 
out no hope of new house building at 
present save the provision which he has 
recently announced of a small number of 
cottages for agricultural workers. Nor is 
it possible at the present time to deter- 
mine the nature and scale of the long-term 
housing programmes to be undertaken 
after the war since these must depend 
on a number of factors such as location of 
industry, reconstruction of damaged areas 
and general redevelopment, and on discus- 
sions of broad policy on such factors by 
the Government, 

But it is clear that the need for houses 
is already substantial, and the Minister is 
anxious that local authorities should now 
begin to formulate plans so as to be in a 
position to make a quick start immediately 
conditions permit, whether during or after 
the war. Councils, if they have not 
already done so, should review their 
housing needs, and they should con- 
centrate on the preliminary arrangements 
necessary as a practical measure to enable 
them to start on such part of the pro- 
gramme as would comprise a one-year’s 
building work as soon as they are autho- 
rised to do so. In their general review 
local authorities will doubtless take note 
of outstanding programmes for slum clear- 
ance and abatement of overcrowding, the 
loss of houses due to war damage, and the 
changes’ that have occurred during the 
war. In drawing up a one-year’s pro- 
gramme they will, no doubt, use as a rough 
guide their annual output of houses in 
pre-year years, though they will appreciate 
that it is not possible at the present mo- 
ment to guarantee that circumstances in 
the first year of their operations will be 
such as to enable the full programme to 
be. carried out. 

The first step in the preliminary 
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arrangements is to decide on suitable sites, 
Many local authorities are already in pos- 
session of suitable sites and they may have 
housing estates only partially developed 
and obviously due for completion. Others 
will require to purchase additional land, 
In either case the authority should make 
sure that each of the sites selected is likely 
to fit in with future plans of development 
so far as they are ascertainable, and in 
particular that the sites are free from 
objections on planning and agricultural 
grounds. In many cases the housing autho- 
rity and the planning authority are the 
same body, and in such cases it is pre- 
sumed that the Council’s planning depart- 
ment will always be consulted as to the 
suitability of the sites from the planning 
point of view. Where the two authorities 
are not the same the planning authority 
should always be consulted, and in the 
event of any difference of opinion between 
the two bodies the matter should be re- 
ferred to the Regional Planning Officer of 
the Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning and the Senior Regional Architect of 
the Ministry of Health in order that they 
may give special consideration to the posi- 
tion. Arrangements for local consultations 
on agricultural aspects will be notified 
later. The Minister anticipates that most 
local authorities will readily be able to 
select sites which will fit in with any 
major planning or development schemes, 
whatever they may be. 

Where the Minister is satisfied that 
further land is necessary, he is prepared 
to entertain applications for consent to 
borrowing for the purchase of sites reason- 
ably required for the execution of a year’s 
programme prepared on this basis. It is 
probable that many local authorities will 
have available internal resources which 
can be used to meet this expenditure and 
thus obviate the need tor external borrow- 
ing, and it is hoped that local authorities 
will adopt this course wherever practic- 
able. Applications for loan sanctions for 
the acquisition of Jand should as usual be 
accompanied by the District Valuer’s re- 
port. The purchase price should not be in 
excess of the 1939 value. The Minister 
hopes that most authorities will be able 
to purchase any land that may be required 
by agreement, but where found impossible 
he will consider applications for compul- 
sory purchase Orders in special cases. 

The Council should also consider taking 
other preliminary steps besides the acqui- 
sition of land, such as the preparation of 
the general layout of the houses and the 
plans for any additional services required, 
although the Minister appreciates that 
local authorities may be short of technical 
staff owing to pressure of war’ duties and 
the call-up for the Services. A Sub-Con- 
mittee of the Central Housing Advisory 
Committee is now engaged in considering 
design and planning of post-war dwellings, 
and the Minister hopes to be able to trans- 
mit to the Council at an early date the 
interim recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. Pending this further communica- 
tion, local authorities will no doubt not 
wish to devote too much time.on the pro- 
duction of actual plans and designs. 

The Minister will be glad to be informed 
in due course of the number of houses 
which the Council have in mind for their 
first year’s programme and of the extent 
to which they already have land in their 
possession available for these houses, or 
of the additional sites which ‘they propose 
to acquire. : 

As it is anticipated that the erection of 
houses by private enterprise will continue 
to play an important part in the total 
building programme, the Minister will be 
obliged for any information which the 
authority can supply as to the extent of 
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sites in private possession which were in 
process of active development before the 
war and which would be ready for early 
building. 

Directions have been given to ‘the 
Ministry’s ‘regional architects to continue 
to call on the lécal authorities in their 
region, as and when they can, to discuss 
with them their programme for housing 
alter the war. 


THE PROFESSIONAL 
PLANNER 


SPEAKING on this subject to the Town 
and Country Planning Association on 
March 4, Cot. W. S. Cameron, P.T.P.L., 
said that claims had been put forward 
recently by different professions with 
regard to planning. The architect had 
contended that he was the only one who 


had any qualification for planning or had * 


been trained in logical planning. The 
engineer also had put forward claims that 
his work and training eminently fitted him 
to take charge of planning work. Plan- 
ning—national, regional and local—was 
such a vast subject, affecting so many 
different interests, that expert knowledge 
was required at one time or another in 
all of the following subjects : Agriculture, 
Architecture, Administration of Public 
Utilities, Engineering, Forestry and 
Afforestation, Geology, Geography, Land- 
scape Architecture, Local Government, 
Mining and Surface Working of Minerals, 
Surveying and Valuation, Social Adminis- 
tration, Social Economics, and Transport 
—by road, rail and air—and Traffic. 

‘* Fortunately, however,’’ added the 
speaker, ‘‘ it is not necessary for the pro- 
fessional planner to be an expert in all 
these subjects, though he must be suffi- 
ciently acquainted with all. of them to 
understand when, where and how they are 
related to the planning he is undertaking. 
He must be able to consult with the 
specialists in any one of these subjects and 
be sufficiently well acquainted with the 
subject to avail himself of their advice. 

“Tn the past, if we go back to very 
early times, we find that specialisation of 
the architect and the engineer had not then 
evolved. The cleavage between the two 
professions took place some 100 years 
ago, when the academic architects became 
primarily engrossed in styles early in the 
nineteenth century. 

‘““Tt is clear that the people who were 
responsible for town planning were those 
having a knowledge of architecture and 
engineering, and it is just this combined 
knowledge which is most helpful to the 
professional planner.”’ 


Prerequisites of Planning. 

All planning should be preceded by pre- 
liminary studies of physical, social and 
arg ya conditions, which should con- 
sist of :— 


The advancement of the study of town 
planning, civic design and kindred 
subjects, and of the arts and sciences 
as applied to those subjects. 

The promotion of the artistic and scien- 
tific development of towns and cities. 

The securing of the association and the 
promotion, of the general interests of 
those engaged or injterested in the 
practice of town planning. 

“The formation of the new Ministry of 
Planning,’’ declared the speaker, ‘‘ must 
mean that town and country planning will 
be recognised as one of the most important 
services. in national and local government, 
and that, on tho technical side, it should 
only be entrusted’ to qualified planners; 
these may be either planning consultants, 
planning officers, or both in collaboration. 
The réle of the professional planner may be 
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looked upon as analogous to that of a com: 
poser, not necessarily claiming to be an 
expert of one-instrument but knowing the 
place of each of the specialists in harmony, 
and when to call upon this exponent. The 
professional planner may also find his 
sphere as civil servant, either employed 
at the Ministry on administrative or 
research work, or as a Regional repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Planning, in 
which capacity he will come into contact 
with and advise and help all those planners 
engaged in the preparation of planning 


schemes.” 
OBITUARY 


A. D. Bryce, A.R.1.B.A. 

We regret to record the death last ‘week 
of Mr. ‘Andrew Douglas’ Bryce, 
A.R.I.B.A., in a London hospital. Mr. 
Bryce started his training as an architect 
in Glasgow, and went to London before 
the outbreak of the last war, in which he 
served. with the Royal Engineers and won 
the D.S.M. Joining the staff of Sir John 
Burnet, Tait and Lorne, he eventually be- 
came chief assistant, and was associated 
with many of the large undertakings 
carried out by the firm. Young Scottish 
architects who helped in the Empire Ex- 
hibition received valuable assistance from 
him. 

Mr. Bryce, who had been associated 
with Mr. Sam Bunton, Glasgow, during 
the last two years, applied all his energies 
to the repair of a heavily blitzed town, 
and did a great deal to alleviate the con- 
ditions of many people. He also made 
valuable contributions to the town’s plan- 
ning and reconstruction scheme, and was 
inspired by the need to do something for 
the people of this country in regard to 
new standards of housing. He was work- 
ing during the last year on various systems 
of housing related to improved standards 
of planning, construction and equipment. 

Mr. Edric Neel, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 
writes : I knew Andrew Bryce only during 
the last few years of his life, but I am 
conscious that by his death we lose a great 
man and a great architect. His greatness 
did not find its outward manifestation in 
worldly success—it was rather a greatness 
of the spirit. 

Never did I know Bryce to think of him- 
self; always his own desires were, with 
unquestioning simplicity, put on one side 
in order that he might serve others. 
Indeed, none who knew him could fail to 
recognise that the high ideal of service 
guided all his thoughts and actions. - 

In the world of architecture Andrew 
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Bryce’s name was never blazoned forth, 
but behind the imposing solidity of St. 
Andrew’s House, Edinburgh, behind. the 
gay transience of the Empire Exhibition, 
Glasgow, and behind a score of other 
achievements stands his shadow. 

I first met him in the converted school 
which was then serving as the centre from 
which first-aid repair to the Clydeside was 
being organised. A quiet, unimposing 
figure, haggard from want of sleep, but in 
his tired eyes the spark of unquenchable 
determination. Latterly the name of 
Bryce and that of Sam Bunton were 
architecturally inseparably linked, but if, 
to many, Bunton’s more vivid personality 
obscured that of Andrew Bryce, that js as 
Bryce would have wished. His function 
here, as always, was to serve. 

In paying tribute to Andrew Bryce we 
must also, pay tribute, similar if different 
in kind, to Mrs. Bryce. The way of life 
which Andrew Bryce followed with such 
intense conviction demanded from his wife 
miracles of loyalty and ‘adaptability. At 
every and any moment Mrs. Bryce per- 
formed these miracles. 

To say more about Andrew Bryce, to 
detail his work, would serve merely to - 
stress, by illustration, how freely he gave 
of himself* Indeed, the more 1 think of 
Andrew Bryce the more clearly do I 
realise that in his life and in his death he 
stood witness to the eternal truth: 
‘“‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.” 


George Gee. 

By the untimely death of George Gee on 
February 24, the building industry is de- 
prived of one of its most promineni figures, 
whose loss will be deeply mourned. 

Born at Ripley, Derbyshire, in 1888, 
George Gee entered the works of his 
father’s firm, Samuel Gee, about 1904, 
and in 1912 he was mate a partner,’ the 
firm becoming known as Samuel Gee and 
Sons. He was not long in making his 
mark, and when the firm acquired control 
in 1922 of Messrs. Walker and Slater, 
Ltd., of Derby, he was appointed the first 
managing director of the new organisation 
known as Gee, Walker and Slater, Lt.., 
his brothers John and Wilfred being éo- 
directors. The business of the company 
rapidly expanded; and many importam 
contracts were secured, which quickly 
carried the company’s operations farther 
afield. As a result, it was soon found that 
the organisation had outgrown its accom- 
modation and, in 1926, the administra- 
tive offices and direction were moved to 
London, the works remaining at Derby. 
Buildings erected by the firm included the 
completion of the London County Hall, 
Birmingham, Newport and Poplar Civic 
Centres, as well as many cinemas and 
theatres. In the London area a number 
of important developments were under. 
taken, such as the Saville Theatre, Eyre 
Court, St... John’s Wood, Lansdowne 
House, Brook House, and the Adelphi. 

For many years prior to the outbreak 

‘of war, Mr. Gee had interested himself 
in agriculture, and was known as the pos- 
sessor of one of the finest herds of Friesian 
cattle in the country. He was one of the 
chief agriculturists in the counties of 
edford and Northants, farming a 
considerable acreage. Here, again, and in 
his work ag a member of the Bucks War 
Agricultural Executive Committee, his 
organising abilities were of great value. 

t is difficult to think of a man with 

a —— more vital and yet so under- 
standing. He demanded a high standard 
of efficiency, but, when attained, he was 
warm in its recognition. He was proud 
of his knowledge of his craft, which was 
so manifestly brought to bear in his 
genius for organisation. 
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By F.1.0.B. 
2.—THE STATUS OF THE MASTER 
BUILDER 





How is this future building world likely 
to affect the status and position of the 
master builder? We are living for most 
practical. purposes in a socialistic world 
and whether we shall progress to a full 
and consciously socialised State, while 
obviously a possibility, is still doubtful. 
If, in effect, we do so, it is unnecessary to 
discuss or. considef the future of the 
builder, The theory and practice of the 
Socialist State are too well known for it 
to be worth while to discuss its effect on 
any section of the people. Let us assume 
that we shall go back to an. individualistic 
and capitalist State, even ‘though such a 
State is not likely to be quite so indi- 
vidualistic and capitalist as the world we 
left behind in September, 1939. Govern- 
ment control will certainly continue, to 
some extent temporarily, to some extent 
permanently, but we will assume that 
there will still be scope for individual 
enterprise and action. 

How, then, will the master builder as 
we have known him fare? Jn the first 
place, the question arises, How many of 
them will there be left at the end of the 
war? The last war, to a certain extent, 
of course, interfered with the building 
trade, . but there was. not the complete 
stoppage and the drastic removal of 
labour, not merely for the Armed Forces, 
but for industrial purposes, which we have 
now. It was still ible for men of 
enterprise and initiative to carry on, even 
preveet on a reduced scale, and even though 
they were not engaged on Government con- 
tracts. To-day this has rey become 
impossible. e very large firms with 
considerable financial assets are to a great 
extent monopolising public contracts, - be- 
cause they alone have the capacity and 
skill to carry them out. The medium and 
small firms are becoming, and as the war 
progresses must continue to become, less 
and less employed. How-many of them 
will weather the storm and be left with 
sufficient capital at-the end of the war to 
take advantage of the opportunities of 
peace? The question is impossible to 
answer, since it depends on two unknown 
factors—the financial capacity of the firms 
concerned and the length of time the war 
will last. 


A World for the Large Builder ? 

However this may be it certainly appears 
probable that the end of the war will leave 
a small number of the large firms in fairly 
full operation, some of the building firms 
in a state of suspended animation, and 
very many closed down for good. Some, 
perhaps, —— apparently independent, 
will actually be associated companies of 
larger firms. It is not surprising that the 
smaller firms are in a state of indignant 
trepidation, but it is difficult to see how 
they can’ escape their fate. Certainly no 
amount of fiery resolutions nor a 
tions to Government bodies are likely to 
be of any avail. 


What, as oy happen once peace 18 


under way? ill the stranglehold of the 
large firias in the industry broken by 
a number of smaller firms arising to com- 
pete, whether they be entirely new or old 
ones arising from their ashes? The post- 
war period of 1919 is likely here to be mis- 
leading. At that period large fortunes had 
been made during the war period, with 
the result that there was a considerable 
amount of capital seeking an outlet. 
Add to this the a belief that there 
was a fortune to be picked up in building, 
and the number of new firms which sprang 
up was not surprising. Especially is this 


, 


THE BUILDER 


THE SHAPE OF BUILDING TO COME 


so when we consider that large profits 
had been made not only by large com- 
mercial firms but by individuals, many, of 
whom, having made money easily during 
the war, did not realise the inevitable risks 
of business enterprise under normal con- 
ditions, This state of affairs is not likely 
to occur after this war. The excess profits 
tax has prevented the making of large 
profits, and the amount of surplus capital 
requiring an outlet is not likely to be 
large. When we add to this the probability 
that large commercial companies will need 
to borrow fresh capital to re-equip them- 
selves for the turnover from war to peace, 
and .may offer tempting terms for such 
capital, the chances of obtaining much 
money for the financing of building con- 
cerns are not likely to be good. Neither 
can the psychological aspect of the case be 
ignored. In 1919 the talk was all of large 
profits, and individualism had full rein. 
In 19—, whatever year it is, the talk 1s 
much more likely to be of restriction of 
profits and of control in the public in- 
terest. Such talk is cold, chilling and un- 
encouraging to the capitalist. It is, in 
fact, extremely likely that we may see @ 
flight of capital to the United States, since, 
in that country, as far as can be seen from 
all the political signs, the pure profit 
motion is likely to have much more scope, 


Builders and Sub-Contractors. 

If, then, the industry is faced with a 
predominance of large firms, its state, 
though financially stronger, will be very 
different from anything we have known. 
There will probably be competition 
amongst such firms, not so much for con- 
tracts but to buy up sub-contracting and 
subsidiary concerns in order to increase 
their profits, and the final result might 
easily be a number of mutually related 
and connecting groups who would. share 
out the work between themselves, pos- 
sibly ending in a building trust. 

If such is to occur, the day of the 
medium and small master builder will 
be over, and with him will go the tech- 
nique and the personal interest. Build- 











Above photo shows two pairs of a range of King 
Sliding Doors, erected at a large modern factory. 
Note particularly extreme height and heavy con- 
struction. All over the country leading firms have 
installed King Sliding Doors, and found them to give 
long and satisfactory service. 


GEO. W. KING LTD. 
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ing. like other trades, will have become 
mechanised. There is one serious draw- 
back, however, which the large firms may 
have to face. Building ne of the 
heavy industries does not require very 
expensive and elaborate machinery, and 
it is therefore possible for building 
owners to carry out the work themselves 
by direet labour, Normally, except jor 
purely maintenance work, this does not 
pay, but if the price is raised too high 
It Meg 8 readily may. The system of 
direct labour and of ad hoc companies to 
carry out the parent company’s work was 
growing before the war. A trust, with 
a comsequent raising of prices, might 
easily increase the tendency considerably, 
(Zo be concluded.) 


HOUSING STANDARDS 


INTERIM REPORT BY BUILDING 
SOCIETIES’ COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Wa. McKinneLt, Chairman of the 
Building Societies’ Association, addressing 
the North-Western Counties Association 
at Liverpool last week, said the Associa- 
tion’s Post-War Reconstruction Commit. 
tee—of which Viscount Sankey is chair- 
man—had issued an interim report on the 
subject of housing standards, and that the 
Committee’s recommendations had been 
adopted by the Council. 

‘ Broadly speaking,” he said, ‘ the 
Reconstruction Committee associates itself 
wholeheartedly with the view that houses, 
both in the quality of construction and the 
suitability of internal layout and external 
aspect, should be in accordance with the 
best practicable technical and artistic 
standards: in other words, no house 
should be built which is not fair value 
for the money, or which cannot be 
regarded as a social asset by the com- 
munity. That, however, is an objective, 
and ways and means must be devised 
whereby it can be effoctively realised in 
practice. 


“‘The recommendations are drawn ip 
general terms, and their application in 
greater detail will be the subject of fur 
ther consideration. The Reconstruction 
Committee visualises—and the Council of 
the Association is in complete agreement 
——that this desired improvement in hous 
ing standards must substantially depend 
on the adoption of certain measures. For 
instance, site planning must be in accord 
ance with the plans of the Central Plan- 
ning body, which it is apparently the 
intention of the Government to set up 
and which will cover the whole country. 
_‘* Secondly, as a safeguard against over- 
rigid central control, and to assist in 
securing proper harmony with the local 
environment, the design and planning of 
the house should be subject to the ap- 
proval of the local authority, which should 
consult, for this purpose qualified technical 
advisers. Thirdly, local by-laws should be 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date 
and enforced by means of adequate super- 
vision. Finally, Lord Sankey’s Committee 
recommends that the quality of the work- 
mans mt and of the materials should be 
certified by a properly constituted body, 
fully representative of the interests 
primarily concerned and given statutory 
authority. 

‘The enforcement of these conditions 
should apply not only to houses submitted 
as security for building society advances, 
but to all houses erected, whatever the cir- 
cumstances of their erection.’ The speaker 
added that the- Reconstruction Committee 
was making steady progress in the work 
over an immense field, which would neces- 
sarily require a considerable period to 
survey. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM ist FEBRUARY, 1943 


‘Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors] 
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For Building Trade Wages in Scotland. see pase 253- 
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THE BUILDER 


THE SHAPE OF BUILDING TO COME 


By F.1.0.B. 
2.—THE STATUS OF THE MASTER 
BUILDER, 


How is this future building world likely 
to affect the status and position of the 
master builder? We are living for most 
practical purposes in a socialistic world 
and whether we shall progress to a full 
and consciously socialised State, while 
obviously a possibility, is still doubtful. 
If, in effect, we do so, it is unnecessary to 
discuss or consider the future of the 
builder. The theory and practice of the 
Socialist State are too well known for it 
to be worth while to discuss its effect on 
any section of the people. Let us assume 
that. we shall go back to an individualistic 
and capitalist State, even ‘though such a 
State is not likely to be quite so indi- 
vidualistic and capitalist as the world we 
left behind in September, 1939. Govern- 
ment control will certainly continue, to 
some extent temporarily, to some extent 
permanently, but we will assume that 
there will still be scope for individual 
enterprise and action. 

How, then, will the master builder as 
we have known him fare? Jn the first 
place, the question arises, How many of 
them will there be left at the end of the 
war? The last war, to a certain extent, 
of course, interfered with the building 
trade, but there was, not the complete 
stoppage and the drastic removal of 
labour, not merely for the Armed Forces, 
but for industrial purposes, which we have 
now. It was still ible for men of 
enterprise and initiative to carry on, even 
though on a reduced scale, and even though 
they were not engoned on Government con- 
tracts. To-day this has practically become 
impossible. e very large firms with 
considerable financial assets are to a great 
extent monopolising public contracts, - be- 
cause they alone have the capacity and 
skill to carry them out. The medium and 
small firms are becoming, and as the war 
progresses must continue to become, less 
and less employed. How-many of them 
will weather the storm and be left with 
sufficient capital at-the end of the war to 
take advantage of the opportunities of 
peace? The question is impossible to 
answer, since it depends on two unknown 
factors—the financial oon of the firms 
concerned and the length of time the war 


will last. 


A World for the Large Builder ? 

However this may be it certainly appears 
probable that the end of the war will leave 
a small number of the large firms in fairly 
full operation, some of the building firms 
in a state of suspended animation, and 
very many closed down for good. Some, 
perhaps, — apparently independent, 
will actually be associated companies of 
larger firms. It is not surprising that the 
smaller firms are in a state of indignant 
trepidation, but it is difficult to see how 
they can’ escape their fate. Certainly no 
amount of fiery resolutions nor on 
tions to Government bodies are likely to 
be of any avail. 


What, then, will happen once peace 1s 


under way? Will the stranglehold of the 
large firms in the industry broken by 
a number of smaller firms arising to com- 
pete, whether they be entirely new or old 
ones arising from their ashes? The post- 
war period of 1919 is likely here to be mis- 
leading. At that period large fortunes had 
been made during the war period, with 
the result that there was a considerable 
amount of capital seeking an outlet. 
Add to this the ager’ belief that there 
was a fortune to be picked up in building, 
and the number of new firms which sprang 
up was not surprising. Especially is this 


, 


so when we consider that large profits 
had been made not only by large com- 
mercial firms but by individuals, many, of 
whom, having made money easily during 
the war, did not realise the inevitable risks 
of business enterprise under normal con- 
ditions. This state of affairs is not likely 
to occur after this war. The excess profits 
tax has prevented the making of large 
profits, and the amount of surplus capital 
requiring an outlet is not likely to be 
large. When we add to this the probability 
that large commercial companies will need 
to borrow fresh capital to re-equip them- 
selves for the turnover from war to peace, 
and .may offer tempting terms for such 
capital, the chances of obtaining much 
money for the financing of building con- 
cerns are not likely to be good. Neither 
can the psychological aspect of the case be 
ignored. In 1919 the talk was all of large 
profits, and individualism had full rein. 
In 19—, whatever year it is, the talk 1s 
much more likely to be of restriction of 
profits and of control in the public in- 
terest. Such talk is cold, chiliing and un- 
encouraging to the capitalist. It is, in 
fact, extremely likely that we may see @ 
flight of capital to the United States, since, 
in that country, as far as can be seen from 
all the political signs, the pure profit 
motion is likely to have much more scope, 


Buiiders and Sub-Contractors. 

If, then, the industry is faced with a 
predominance of large firms, its state, 
though financially stronger, will be very 
different from anything we have known. 
There will probably be competition 
amongst such firms, not so much for con- 
tracts but to buy up sub-contracting and 
subsidiary concerns in order to increase 
their profits, and the final result might 
easily be a number of mutually related 
and connecting groups who would share 
out the work between themselves, pos- 
sibly ending in a building trust. 

If such is to occur, the day of the 
medium and ‘smal] master builder will 
be over, and with him will go the tech- 
nique and the: personal interest. Build- 











Above photo shows two pairs of a range of King 
Sliding Doors, erected at a large modern factory. 
Note particularly extreme height and heavy con- 
struction. All over the country leading firms have 
installed King Sliding Doors, and found them to give 
long and satisfactory service. 
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ing. like other trades, will have become 
mechanised. There is one serious draw- 
back, however, which the large firms may 
have to face. Building alone of the 
heavy industries does not require very 
expensive and elaborate machinery, and 
it is therefore possible for building 
owners to carry out the work themselves 
by direet labour, Normally, except jor 
purely maintenance work, this does not 
pay, but if the price is raised too high 
It ay, readily may. The system of 
direct labour and of ad hoc companies to 
carry out the parent company’s work was 
growing before the war. A trust, with 
a comsequent raising of prices, might 
easily increase the tendency considerably, 
(Zo be concluded.) 


HOUSING STANDARDS 


INTERIM REPORT BY BUILDING 
SOCIETIES’ COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Wa. McKinnet, Chairman of the 
Building Societies’ Association, addressing 
the North-Western Counties Association 
at Liverpool last week, said the Associa. 
tion’s Post-War Reconstruction Commit. 
tee—of which Viscount Sankey is chair. 
man—had issued an interim report on the 
subject of housing standards, and that the 
Committee’s recommendations had been 
adopted by. the Council. 

** Br ly speaking,” he said, ‘‘ the 
Reconstruction Committee associates itself 
wholeheartedly with the view that houses, 
both in the quality of construction and the 
suitability of internal layout and external 
aspect, should be in accordance with the 
best practicable technical and artistic 
standards: in other words, no house 
should be built which is not fair value 
for the money, or which cannot be 
regarded as a social asset by the com- 
munity. That, however, is an objective, 
and ways and means must be devised 
whereby it can be effoctively realised in 
practice. 

“‘The recommendations are drawn ip 
general terms, and their application in 
greater detail will be the subject of fur 
ther consideration. The Reconstruction 
Committee visualises—and the Council of 
the Association is in complete agreement 
;--that this desired improvement in hous 
ing standards must substantially depend 
on the adoption of certain measures. For 
instance, site planning’ must be in accord 
ance with the plans of. the Central Plan- 
ning body, which it is apparently the 
intention of the Government to set up 
and which will cover the whole country. 
_‘* Secondly, as a safeguard against over- 
rigid central control, and to assist in 
securing proper harmony with the local 
environment, the design and planning of 
the house should be subject to the ap- 
proval of the local authority, which should 
consult for this purpose qualified technical 
advisers. Thirdly, local by-laws should be 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date 
and enforced by means of adequate super- 
vision. Finally, Lord Sankey’s Committee 
recommends that the quality of the work- 
manship and of the materials should be 
certified by a properly constituted body, 
fully representative of the interests 
primarily concerned and given statutory 
authority. 

‘‘The enforcement of these conditions 
should apply not only to houses submitted 
as security for building society advances, 
but to all houses erected, whatever the cir- 
cumstances of their erection.’’ The speaker 
added that the Reconstruction Commitiee 
was making steady progress in the work 
over an immense field, which would neces- 
sarily require a considerable period to 
survey. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1943 


‘|Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors] 
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§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons 
Nore.—Carpenters and Joiners in all Towns and Districts (other than 


For Building Trade Wages in Scotland. see pase 253- 


receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 24. per day Tool Allowance. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials 


delivered to site. Prices for smaller quantities ex merchants’ warehouse will of course be higher. 


Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft 
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for supporting 
Hy-Rib 


HY-RIB is a centering for 


concrete during construction 


HY-RIB is a reinforcement 
for the structural slab 


Over 11,000,000 square feet 
of HY-RIB combined centering 
and reinforcement has been 
used in wartime buildings 


For the guidance of Constructional Staffs 
we provide working drawings for par- 
ticular applications of Hy-Rib. 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. E endeavour 
is made to ensure accuracy, 2 Pi ast gear pers Sos: cura Wek temsaoee 
Grade Classification A A3 B Bl 
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Fine re: 918 ° NEW BUILDINGS 
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= 2 a ; a : a and pomecage = Le ae 7 
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Floor Varnish ...0..0s+0ee0s. Inside 1 0 $| Broad-st., Glasgow. 
Fine Copal Cabinet .. Re -£es GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for Pen- 
vine Gooel Pintins oy ee ee 8| cher school, for which the architect is 
Fine Hard Doving . 1 1 6| John MacNab, 129, Bath-st., Glasgow. 
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= ge scans Saveseds - : B $ plans by John McNab. 
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k 0 N ; hospital, for which the County Architect, 
ice Oe $ i$ | William Watt, Albert-rd., Motherwell, is 
0 14 0} responsible. 
01! 0| MOSSEND.—Plans in the hands of 


John Ford, The Cross, Motherwell, for 
alterations and additions for new offices. 
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GROUPING THE SMALL 
BUILDER 


Havine secured ‘' substantial modifica- 
tions ’’’ in the Government’s ‘‘ grouping ”’ 
scheme for the rebuilding of war-damaged 
houses, the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers is recommending its 
members to accept and operate the scheme. 

This was announced this week by Mr. 
F. Leslie Wallis, J.P., President of the 
Federation, who added: ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment’s new scheme for the rebuilding of 
* blitzed’ houses is, I believe, a sincere 
attempt to keep the small and medium- 
sized builder in being, and we want to 
make the scheme a success. It will only 
be a success if, in addition to securing the 
rapid repair of damaged houses, it also 
keeps in being the small and medium-sized 
builder. In other industries concentra- 
‘tion has led to the closing down of firms; 
this scheme is intended to keep firms alive 
for after-the-war purposes. Further, at 
the end of the scheme the labour employed 
will return to its normal employers, unless 
there is national work of overriding 
urgency to which it must be temporarily 
diverted. That has been officially stated 
to us in writing by the Director-General 
of the Ministry of Works. 

“It should certainly be possible for the 
labour placed in the groups to be returned 
to its normal employers, for there is very 
much less work to be done now than there 
was twelve months ago.”’ 


MASTER ASPHALTERS 


FORMATION OF NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. 

A MEETING attended by specially 
appointed representatives of all Associa- 
tions of Master Asphalters in the United 
Kingdom was held in London on Febru- 
ary 26. The meeting deemed it necessary 
to co-ordinate the views of the trade, and 
thereupon decided to form the National 
Committee of Master Asphalters which 
would represent all groups and organisa- 
tions governing the mastic asphalt 
industry. The National Committee was 
inaugurated, and Mr. A. G. Poole (direc- 
tor of Ragusa Asphalt Paving Co., Ltd.), 
the retiring chairman of the London 
Master Asphalters’ Association, was 
appointed the first chairman, and Mr. J. 
Duncan Ferguson, F.C.A., secretary. 

Regular meetings in London are pro- 
posed to co-ordinate the views of this 
specialist industry throughout Great 
Britain. The offices of the committee are 
86-88, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
E.C.4 (Telephone : City 1067). 


National Association of Lift Makers. 

Due to the expansion of its activities 
since its formation in 1932, the National 
Association of Lift Makers has recently 
reorganised its Secretariat. The offices of 
the Association are now situated at 36, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2 (Tel. : Holborn 
0502), and: the secretary is Mr. T. M. H. 
Stubbs. 


Federation of Demolition Contractors. 
The National Federation of Demolition 
Contractors came into being in October, 
1941, to assist the national effort in deal- 
ing with the effects of enemy air action 
and the recovery of essential salvage. it 
has confined its membership to established 
demolition contractors, virtually all of 
whom are represented. A regional com- 
mittee has been formed in every Civil 
Defence Area, which works in close 
collaboration with the Ministry of Works’ 
regional organisations, and is represented 
on their Advisory Committee. 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this section from 
surveyors or contractors. 
Catheriné-street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not later than Tuesday morning. 


architects, 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not 
included in this list, see previous issues. 
Those with an asterisk are advertised in 
this number. The dates at the head of 
paragraphs are those for the submission 
of tenders; a dagger (+) denotes clos: 
date for applications; the name an 
address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING. 
MARCH 15, 

+East Riding C,C.—Erection of brick- 
work and concrete building at Hedon. 
County Architect, County Hall, Beverley. 
Tenders by March 29, 

Montgomeryshire €.C.—For structural 
alterations at Cefnycoed and Carno 
schools for school kitchens. E, G. Davies, 
D. of E., County Education Offices, New 
Town. Dep. £2 2s. 

MARCH 16. 
East Riding C.C.—Construction of civil 


defence rescue depot at Market Weighton, 
County S., County Hall, Beverley. 


MARCH 17. 
Launceston T.C.—Construction of two 
static water tanks with concrete floors, 
brick walls and ancillary work. 38.5., 


Western-rd. 
MARCH 18. 
Caernarvonshire C.C.—Alterations and 
additions to County hospital, Bangor. 
County Architect, County Offices, Shire- 
hall-st., Caernarvon. Dep, £2 2s. 


MARCH 19. 

Bedfordshire Standing Joint Committee. 
—Construction of bathrooms, drainage, 
etc., at various police houses. County 
Architectural Dept., Shire Hall, Bedford, 
Dep. £1 1s, for each house, 

Birkenhead C.B.—Construction of two 
reinforced concrete static water reservoirs, 
Civil Defence E. 

MARCH 20. 

Glastonbury T.C.—Erection of building 
for installation of chloramine equipment, 
R..0. Wynfield, B.S. 


: sEDERATED. 
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The Leading Office for 


Contract 
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8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 
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Items should reach 4, 





MARCH 22 

Bromley T.C.—Adaptation of ‘ Dray. 
cott,’” Southborough-la., for day nursery, 
B.E. Dep. £1 ls. 

*+Croydon C.B.—Strengthening shel. 
ters at Oval, New Addington, Sydenham, 
West Thornton and Archbishop Teni. 
son’s schools. Education Officer, Kathe. 
rine-st. Dep. £1. Tenders by March 29, 

Croydon C.B.—Erection of hutted nur. 
sery, B.C.F, construction, at Addington. 
Boro’ Valuer. Dep. £2 2s, 

Manchester T.C, — Works at various 
district depots. (1) Levershulme; kx. 
tensions to timber garages; (2) Moss. 
side: Extensions and additions to timber 
garages and doors to brick garages; (3) 
Harpurhey: Extensions and additions to 
timber garages and doors to_ brick 
garages : (5 and 6) Ancoats and Withing. 
ton: Transfer and erection and altera- 
tions to timber garages and erection of 
brick garages; (7) Withington: LExten- 
sions and additions to timber garage 
and doors to brick garages; (8) Ancoats; 
Doors to existing timber garages; (9) 
West Gorton: Extensions to_ existing 
timber .and brick garages; (11) Blackley: 
Extensions to timber garages and doors 
to brick garages; (12) Wythenshawe: 
Doors to timber garages and erection of 
brick garages. City Architect. Dep. 
10s. 6d. each. 

Montgomeryshire E.C. — Fitting up 
school kitchen, including hot-water 
supply at Llansantffraid. T. G. Davies, 
D. of E., County Education Offices, New. 
town. Dep. £2 2s. 


MARCH 23. 

Banbridge Civil Defence Group Com. 
mittee.—Building and completing of per. 
sonnel decontamination unit; installa- 
tion of low-pressure hot-water at public 
decontamination unit; installation of 
electric wiring and lighting at public 
decontamination unit. K. M. Shooter, 
Secretary, Civil Defence Office, Banbridge, 
or T. T. Houston, architect, Kingscourt, 
Wellington-pl., Belfast. 

Lisburn R.D,C.—Erection of first-aid 
party depots at Finaghy and Dunmurry, 
W. B. Maxwell, Architect’s Office, 5, 
Dep. £1 Is. each 








































Royal-ave., Belfast. 
set of plans, efc. 


MARCH 24. 
*Cheltenham £.C.—Reconstruction of 
70 school shelters in steel and brickwork. 
G. Gould Marsland, M.Inst.C.E., B 
Water E. 


West Riding C.C. — Extension of 
maternity dept. at County -— hospital, 
Keighley. West’ Riding Architect, 


County Hall, Wakefield. 

Walsingham R.D.C.—Conversion of lec- 
ture hall, Fakenham, into British Restav- 
rant. H. E. Gilby, S., Council Offices, 
Fakenham. 

MARCH 25. 


Andover T.C.—Erection and comple- 


tion of prefabricated building for nur 
sery. B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 
MARCH 29. 


Luton T.€.—Repair work to retaining 
wall. B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Richmond aver) T.&.—-Repairs to five 
houses. B.E., Hotham House, Heron-ct. 
Dep. £1 1s. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING; 
HEATING, ETC. 


MARCH 15, 
Montgomeryshire €.C.—Fitting up 


kitchens with hot-water supplies, etc., at 
five schools. 
County Education Offices, 
Dep. £2 2s. 


T. G. Davies, D. of h, 
Newtown. 
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MARCH 20. 
Ashton-under-Lyne 1T.C. — External 
ainting of 126 houses. J. Lowe, Housing 

Vansger, 63, Warrington-st. 


MATERIALS, &c. 


MARCH 15. 
eg C.B.—Road materials, etc, B.K. 
and 8. 
MARCH 18. 
Chorley 1.C.—Road materials, ete. 
BE. 
MARCH 20. 
Cardiganshire C.C.—Road materials. 


County 8., County Hall, Aberayron. 
Coseley U.D.C.—Road materials, etc. 
J. C. Roper, C. 


MARCH 22 


Breconshire C.C. — Road materials.. 


County S., County Offices, The Watton. 


Brecon. 
MARCH 23. 
Salop C.C. — Road materials, ete. 
County S., Shrewsbury. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 


WORKS. 
MARCH 15. 
Sutton and Cheam T.C.—Surface dress- 
ing of roads. B.E. and 8S. 


PUBLIO APPOINTMENTS. 
MARCH 18. 


Blackpool C.B.— Full-time teacher of 
building subjects. D. of E., Education 
Dept., Caunce-st., Blackpool. 


MARCH 20. 


*Anglesey E.C, — Appointment of 
Architectural Assistant. E. O. Hum- 
phreys, D. of E., Education Offices, Llan- 
gefni, Anglesey. 


NO DATE. 
*Gt> Yarmouth E.C.—Teacher of Build- 


ing subjects for Junior Technical 
(Builders) Course. G. J. Wroughton, 
Clerk to the Committee, Education 


Offices, Schoo] of Art, Trafalgar-rd., Gt. 
Yarmouth. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Abergele.—Manchester P.H.C. propose 
erection of verandah at admission ward, 
at £1,050. 

Aching eae to be erected to 
plans y Cackett, Burns Dick & 
McKellar, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


Ellison-pl., 


Failsworth.—U.D.C. propose provision . 


of crematorium at cemetery. 

Flixton.—Lancashire E.C. pee day 
nursery at Stocks House. lans by L. 
Evans, County Architect, County Offices, 
Preston. 

Jarrow-on-Tyne.—E.C. to erect another 
nursery. Plans by J. 8. Weir, B.E. 

Manchester.—T.C. propose: Prelimin- 
ary training school for nurses at Withing- 
ton hospital, at £1,775; erection of day 
nursery at Casson-st., Gorton, at £2,800; 
extension of Bellfield-rd. day nursery, 
Didsbury. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Hetherington & 
Wilson, County-chbrs., Westgate-rd., New- 
castle-on-Tyne, are architects for garage, 
store and time office. 

Salford.—E.C. 
premises at Higher 
air school. 

South Shields.—M.H. approved plans 
for reconstructing greenhouses at Cleadon 
Park, at £500. Plans by A. G. Richard- 
son, Acting B.E.—T.C. considering plan 
for setting up plant for kitchen waste. 

Sunderland. — R. H._ Patterson 
(Divisional Officer of N.F.S.) prepared 
plan for standard garage and control 
toom.—A. Pearson, 5, Melvyn-gdns., Ful- 
well, Sunderland, is architect for addi- 
tions to bakehouse for E. Halliday & 
Sons. 


propose adaptation of 
roughton for open- 


THE BUILDER 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS 
AND CANTEENS 


Ashington.—U.D.C. to provide B.R. at 
Linton colliery. Plans by B. Preston, 8. 

Billingham-on-Tees, — U.D.C. approved 
B.R. adjoining Methodist Hall, at £1,956. 
Plans by J. H. Hill, 8. 

Bollington.—U.D.C. approved plans for 
extensions at sports pavilion, for conver- 
sion into canteen and kitchen, for Fine 
Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ Associa- 
tion, Lid., St. James’-sq., John Dalton- 
st., Manchester 2. 

Durham.—B. of E. approved Count: 
E.C.’s plans for dining and scullery facili- 
ties at Penton Roseberry school, at £346, 
and at West Pelton school, at £283. 

Durham.—Miners’ canteen to be erected 
at Nettlesworth. Plans by A. H. Fennell, 


Bridge End-chbrs., hester-le-Street, 
Durham. 
Humshaugh (Northumberland). — 


Managers of C.E. school to erect hut for 
use as canteen, at £200. 
Kidderminster.—T.C. ‘to consider ex- 
tension of Prospect-la. B.R. on adjacent 
site. Plans by J. Hawerofi, B.S. 
Manchester.—E.C. propose adaptation 
and equipment of St. omas’ schools, 
Lower Crumpsall, for use as_ central 
kitchen for school feeding, at £6,720. 
Runcorn.—R.D.C. propose adaptation of 
Frodsham Creamery premises’ for B.R. 
Plans by A. J. King, 8., Castle Park, 
Frodsham, nr. Warrington. 
Spennymoor.—U.D.C. to convert paro- 
chial hall into B.R. Plans by 8. 
Wallsend.—T.C. approved sketch plan 
prepared by B.E. for B.R. at Station-rd. 
—Plans approved for canteen for R. Hood 
Haggie & Son, Ltd. 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON. 

Essex.—©.C. approved: Dagenham 
sub-area—F.A.P., Becontree, £371; F.A.P., 
Five Elms, £471; construction of annexes 
to45 wardens’ posts, at £1,168; Waltham 
Holy Cross sub-area—Improvement of 
access to F.A.P., at £132. 

Woolwich. — B.C. to strengthen seven 
communal shelters, at £581. 


PROVINCIAL. 
Bakewell.—R.D.C. propose adaptation 
of buildings. as Tideswell for accommoda- 








“BIG BEN” 
STEEL SCAFFOLDING 
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Barnard Castle.—N.F.S. to erect garage. 
Hathersage.—N.F.S. prepared plans for 
recreation room and an appliances room. 
Larne.—T.C. placed contract with N. 
McDowell, Inver, Larne, at £147, for erec- 
tion of three wardens’ action posts. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. — E.C. to erect 
further school shelters to plans by Edu- 
cation Architect, Northumberland-rd., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme.—T.C. propose : 
Adaptation of buildings for C.D. Messen- 
gers’ Headquarters and cycle store; im- 
provements to air filtration and ventilat- 
ing plant at report centre.—T.C. accepted 
the tender of Hartshill Development Co. 
Ltd., 589, Hartshill-rd., for painting and 
lettering of communal domestic shelters. 


TENDERS 


Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found 
under ‘‘ A.R.P. Schemes.” 


* Denotes accepted. 
#2 accepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
i Denotes accepted subject to 
Denotes accepted H.M. Government 
departments. 


Durham.—Miners’ canteen at Water- 
houses: *G. Gradon & Sons, North-rd., 
Durham; miners’ canteen at Ushaw 
Moor: *G. Gradon & Sons, North-rd., 
Durham. 

Hebburn-on-Tyne.—For extensions and 
lavatories: *Alexander Anderson, Stan- 
more-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Leeds.—Erection of two standard B.C.F. 
nurseries, for T.C. H. R. Hudson, Super- 
intendent of Works and Buildings, 123 
Beckett-st., Leeds: York-rd. site, *Dunhill 
Bros., Bridge Works, Selby-rd., Leeds, 
£1,697; site adjoining Cowper-st. school : 
*8. Flockton, Ltd., Stoney Rock-la., 
Leeds 9, £1,500. : 

§London (Air Ministry).—List of new 
contracts to value of 2500 or over for 
week ended March 6. : 

Air filtration work: Ashwell & Nesbit, 
Ltd., Leicester. ; 

General maintenance work: Galbraith 
Bros., Ltd., London, §8.E.26; T. Gill & 
Son, Norwich; W. Simkin, Ltd., Burton- 
on-Trent; Hall Beddall & Co., Litd., 
London, S.E.1; Jellings Builders, Ltd., 
Peterborough; J. L. Glasscock & Son, 
Bishops Stortford; G. Reid & Son, Ltd., 
Catrine, Ayrshire; H. C. Janes, Ltd., 
Luton, Beds. 

{London (Ministry of Works).—Con- 
tracts placed by Ministry of Works during 
week ending March 4:— 

Berks: Building work, Henry T. Hill & 
Son, Ltd., Bridge-rd., Farnborough, 
Hants; Francis Bros., 11, Armour-rd., 
Tilehurst, Reading. 

Bucks: Building work, Caxton Floors, 
Ltd., 84-86, Regent-st., London, W.1; C. 
Hutton & Co., Litd., 61, High-st., Woburn 
Sands, Bucks. 

Cambs: Building: work, Wm, Sindall, 

Gloucester-st., Coun bsides: A. Mason 
(Conant) Ltd., Kirkland-av., Sutton- 
rd., Mansfield. 
: Building work, Starkey & 
Walker, Ltd., 4, Albert-sq., Manchester; 
Hugh Owen & Son, Lid., Dialstone-la., 
Stockport. 

Cumberland: Building work, Leonard 
Fairclough, Ltd., Chapel-st., Adlington, 
Lanes. 

Glam: Building work, P. Gaylard & 
Son, 4, Court-rd., ideend Glamorgan. 

Glos: Building work, Collins & God- 
frey, Ltd., The Cross, Tewkesbury; A. C- 
Billings & Sons, Ltd., 54, Winchcombe- 
st., heltenham; Kier & Co., Ltd., 
9, Leopold-rd., 8.W.19. 

Herts: Building work, G. Davies & 
Sons (Broxbourne), Ltd., High-rd., Brox- 
bourne. 

Huntingdon: Building work, Chown’s, 
Ltd., Edinburgh-rd., Northampton. 

Leics: Building work, Browning Bros., 
3, Main-st., Humberstone, Leicester. 

Rutland: Building work, Green Bros. 
(Builders), Ltd., 32, Jackson-st., Leicester. 

Radnor: Building work, Glynn Rogers 
& Co., Ltd., Dorlangoch, Brecon. 

Staffs: Building work, J. Daniels, 
Courthouse Green, Coventry; Arthur 
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FEDERATION OF 
GREATER LONDON 
IMASTER BUILDERS 


Membership December, 1941 — 656 

Membership December, 1942—1,612 
| Membership to date—over 1,900 
(excluding Associates) 


37 Area Offices 


SUBSCRIPTION 
£3.3.0 pa. 


4 


"Phone or write: 
Secretary, 


| 23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CAN. 2041/2/3. 
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THE BUILDER 


Webb & Sons, High-st., Quarry Bank, 
Brierley Hill. 

Sussex : Building work, E. H. Munnion, 
Ltd., Lindfield-rd., Ardingley; Jones & 
Harvey, 135, Crampton’s-rd., Sevenoaks, 
Kent; E Waters, Ltd., Highgate 
Works, Forest-row, Sussex. 

Warwickshire: Building work, Joseph 
Payne & Sons, Clarendon-rd., Blackley; 
Bowles & Son, Gladstone-st., Leicester. 

Wilts: Building work, Trollope & Colls, 
Ltd., 41-44, Gt. Queen-st., London; me & 
H.W.S., G. N. Haden & Sons, Ltd., 
Orchard-st., Bristol 1; ventilation, G. N. 
Haden & Sons, Ltd., Orchard-st., 
Bristol 1. 

Yorks: Building work, E. & T. Bower, 
Ltd., Rookery-la., Salterhebble, Halifax; 
Wm. Johnson & Sons, Contf&ctors, Ltd., 
Park-st. Works, Wombwell, Yorks. 


{London (War —)- — Works con- 
tracts placed by ar Dept. for week 
ended Februar 


y 27 3— 

Perthshire : Hutting (erection), W. G. 
Gordon & Sons, Auchterarder, Perth- 
shire; miscellaneous work, Bett Bros., 
Dundee. . 

Wigtownshire: Miscellaneous work, 
T. McWhirter & Sons, Ayr. 

Cumberland : Hutting (erection), 
Cleghorn & Co., Ltd., Carlisle; heating 
work, The Grosvenor Engineering Co., 
Ltd., Salford, Lanes. 

Lanes: Roadwork, G. Dew & Co., Ltd., 
Oldham. 

Caernarvonshire: Miscellaneous work, 
bf eng Jones & Son, Bangor, Caernarvon- 
shire. 

Shropshire: Miscellaneous work, B. E. 
Pugh, Shrewsbury; J. Bromley & Son, 
Church Stretton, Shropshire. 

Cardiganshire: Miscellaneous work, 
E. T. Davies & Son, Aberarth, Aberayron. 

Suffolk: Miscellaneous work, Cubitt & 
Gotts, Ipswich; T. Parkington & Sons, 
Ltd., Ipswich. 

Essex: Miscellaneous work, E. A. 
Coryn & Sons, Hornchurch; concrete 
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work, Falkus Bros., Lid., London, E.(.2, 

Glam: Miscellaneous work, organ 
Cox & Sons, Ltd., Port Talbot. 

Berks: Miscellaneous work, G. W. J, 
Eden, Ltd., Aldershot. 

Somerset: Roadwork, W. J. King & 
Son, Bishops Lydeard, Taunton. 

Kent: utting (erection), Truett & 
Steel, Ltd., Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

Surrey: Miscellaneous work, F. Milton 
& Son, Ltd., Witley, Surrey. 

Hampshire: Miscellaneous work, Rag. 
lan Bldg. Co., Ltd., Wembley Park, 
Middlesex. 

Dorset : Roadwork, Grounds & Newton, 
Ltd., Bournemouth. 

Cornwall: Miscellaneous work, F. A. 
Prophett & Sons, St. Austell. 

Co. Antrim: Miscellaneous work, J. & 
R. W. Taggart, Belfast. 

Co. Down: Miscellaneous work, Jas, 
McCall & Sons, Holywood. 

Manchester.—Works, for T.C.: Repairs 
at two schools: *Davies Bros. (Asphal- 


ters), Ltd., 38, Green-st., Brook-st., 
Choriton-on-Medlock 1. : 
Rainford.—Erection of ‘* Nashcrete” 


prefabricated building, foundation, drain- 
age, etc., for cooking centre, at Alfred. 
st., for U.D.C. R. €. Hayecock, §.: 
*Thomas Winstanley, The Woodlands, 
Rainford, nr. St. Helens, Lanes, £1,290. — 

Sunderland.—Erection of blacksmiths’ 
shop: *D. & J. Ranken, Ltd., Stockton- 
rd., Sunderland. 

West Hartlepool.—Erection of prefabri- 
cated huts at Dyke House and Elwick-rd. 
schools, for E.C.: *C. M. Yuill, Ltd, 
West Hartlepool. 


IF PHARAGH 


had phoned 
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CA TERING CONSULT K.M. CONTRACTORS 5, DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 





Telephone: GERrard 4711-12 








: TAYLOR WOODROW 
| CONSTRUCTION LTD. 


BUILDING AND 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W. 


also at 


SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
and Branches throughout the country 


Phone: WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines) 


"Grams: ‘‘Taywood, Southall.” 





























